The HOME HISTORY CIRCLE 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with the April number of HOME PROGRESS, 
the Home History Circle will be conducted by 


Dr. Horatio W. Dresser, 
of Harvard University 


A “Course of Instruction” for one year is now in process of 
publication and when completed will be mailed free to any 
address. For the first year the subject will be 


EUROPE 


The countries to be considered will be 


Germany Italy 

The Netherlands France 

Switzerland Spain 

Russia Portugal 
Austria-Hungary Norway and Sweden 
The Balkans and Turkey Denmark and the Poles 


For each country a series of general topics will be considered 
in HOME PROGRESS under the direction of Dr. Dresser. 
Questions may be asked by subscribers and an opportunity will 
be given for general discussion. A large number of special 
topics for each country will be suggested, all of which are con- 
sidered in the pages of ‘“* The World’s Story.” Ten questions 
will be asked each month, the answers to all of which may be 
found in “ The World’s Story.” 

The new plan offers a delightfully entertaining and profitable 
course of reading on history and in addition attractive prizes 
are offered to those who complete the course. 


For further information address 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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THE VISION OF ST. ANTHONY. 


This picture, one of the masterpieces of the great Flemish artist, Van Dyck, is in the Brera 
Gallery, Milan, Italy. 
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HOME PROGRESS 


DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


FAMILY FEELING 


SEVERAL of our subscribers have 
written recently to ask the following 
question, “‘How can family feeling 
best be developed in children?” The 
question was printed in Home Pro- 
GREss Questions for January. The 
answers from subscribers to that set 
of Questions has now been received. 
In answering the question quoted 
above, very nearly every subscriber 
expressed the belief that family feel- 
ing can be developed only by fam- 
ily love and service. A number of 
subscribers mentioned various ways 
by which they felt that such love and 
service could most fully be nurtured. 
One subscriber said that, to her 
mind, it was especially important 
that a child should be taught from 
the very beginning to regard himself 
not as a detached individual, but as 
a member of his family. In the case 
of her two children, a boy and a girl, 
she was, she said, teaching this les- 
son by referring to the children in 
their presence as “father’s and 
mother’s little boy and girl,” or “‘sis- 
ter’s brother,” or “‘ brother’s sister.” 

Without doubt this method will 
very early teach these children the 
meaning of family relationship. 
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There is another, simpler way, that 
a friend of the editor has used with 
very great success. It is the use of 
the word “‘we.” In speaking of fam- 
ily events, family plans, or of ideals 
for the family, she says, “‘We did 
that,” or “We are going to do this,” 
r “This is what we think.” The 
children of my friend, a boy of seven 
and a girl of nine, have unconscious- 
ly adopted the same habit of speech. 
Only the other day I heard the little 
girl say, in speaking of a birthday 
party recently given by her parents 
for her grandmother, “‘ We have had 
a birthday oe for grandma every 
year since fatherwwas ten.” And I 
heard the little boy;when asked re- 
cently by a stranger how many 
brothers and sisters he\had, reply, 
“We have just Mary and me.” 

It seems to me that “family feel- 
ing” is as well developed ‘in this 
boy and girl of my friend as I ‘have 
ever seen it in any children of their 
ages. Of course, many things have 
been contributory to this result; but 
I am inclined to think that they all 
began with the word “we,” or the 
word “our,” or contained in them- 
selves the word “us.” I should rec- 
ommend, not only to our subscrib- 
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er who asked the question as to how 
family feeling could best be devel- 
oped, but to all our subscribers, the 
use, not only in speech but in action 
of the word “we” in its various 
“cases.” 


LITTLE THINGS 


In this number of the magazine ap- 
pears a brief symposium on Pleasure 
in Little Things. This symposium is 
made up of the answers of several 
of our subscribers to a question ap- 
pearing in Home Procress QuEs- 
tions for January: ‘How can chil- 
dren best be taught to take pleasure 
in little things?” Only three an- 
swers are printed in the symposium; 
and they all refer to the little things 
of nature, and of the possibility of 
finding an answer to the question by 
means of bringing the attention of 
children to small natural wonders.. 
Of course this is one, and an excel- 
lent method; but the little things 
of nature are only little in respect 
to size; as marvels they are as great 
as the big— in size — things of na- 
ture. A snowflake is, in its way, as 
great as a mountain, — as myste- 
rious, that is, and as marvelous. A 
ray of sunshine is no more little than 
a sunset; and a blade of grass is as 
great as agiant oak. Something of 
this, it seems to me, might be sug- 
gested to children; they might be 
led to take pleasure in little things 
by learning that, in a sense, thereare 
no little things; that nothing, con- 
sidered in its entirety, is small; that 
everything, seen aright, is large. 
The attention of children is best 
caught and held by concrete ex- 
amples, and such examples are more 
easily remembered by children if in 
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the form of verse. There are two 
short poems on little things which 
might be taught to children, to the 
end of making plain to them the real 
meaning of the words “little” and 
“big,” with the effect of increasing 
their pleasure in all good things, 
whether described as great or small. 
One of these poems is this well- 
known fragment of Tennyson’s: — 
‘Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower — but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.” 
For very little children this is per- 
haps the best of all explanations of 
the greatness of small things. For 
older children there is another verse, 
by Emerson: — 

“There is no great and no small 

To the Soul that maketh all: 

And where it cometh, all things are; 

And it cometh everywhere.” 

There are scores of such poems; 
but these two have the double ad- 
vantage of being short and of a crys- 
tal clearness. More than any other 
words of which I can think, the 
words of these poems will lead chil- 
dren to “take pleasure in little 
things.” 


A BOOK JOURNAL 


SuBscriBERS have written to me 
from time to time asking whether 
children should be encouraged to 
keep journals. There are many kinds 
of journals; and if a boy or girl can 
be led to keep a particular kind 
of journal, instead of a general jour- 
nal, it seems to me that any dan- 
gers connected with journal-keeping 
might be avoided, especially that 
chief, danger, the setting down in 
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writing of trivialities not worth re- 
cording or remembering. 

Some of the Junior Members of 
the Burroughs Nature Club make 
bird lists. Other Junior Members 
make flower lists. The making of 
either of these lists would be a de- 
light to a child, and might well take 
the place of any other kind of jour- 
nal. Perhaps, however, both are 
more adapted to a child who lives 
in the country, or in a village, than 
they are to a city child. 

What kind of special journal, then, 
might a city boy or girl make? By 
way of answering this question, I 
gave a girl of my acquaintance who 
wished to make a journal a blank 
book, suggesting to her that, when 
beginning to read a new book, she 
write the name of the book and the 
date in the journal; and on finishing 
the book, write that date, and what 
seemed to her the most important 
and interesting of her thoughts re- 
garding the book. That girl followed 
out this plan for a year; at the end 
of that time she decided to continue 
it for another year, so interested had 
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she become in her book journal. “It 
has been great fun to do it,” she 
said; “and it has kept me reading 
some book all the time — because I 
like to read and because I like to 
write down what I think about 
what I read.” 

That journal has not only been 
a delight to its maker; it has been 
a real force in her life. Moreover, 
her parents to whom she freely 
showed it, have been helped by it to 
gain a more intimate knowledge of 
their daughter’s mind and character. 
Children differ in many particulars; 
but they are apt to all be alike in 
liking to read, even though they 
may be very diverse in respect to the 
particular books they prefer. And, 
as parents well know, all children 
are alike in the impulse to keep a 
journal. While a bird journal or a 
flower journal is admirable for a 
country or a village child, a book 
journal may be kept by any child, 
anywhere; beginning, no matter 
what the age of the child, when the 
desire to keep a journal is first felt 
and expressed. 


“LIKE CRUSOE, WALKING BY THE LONELY STRAND” 


Lixe Crusoe, walking by the lonely strand 

And seeing a human footprint on the sand, 
Have I this day been startled, finding here, 

Set in brown mold and delicately clear, 

Spring’s footprint — the first crocus of the year! 
O sweet invasion! Farewell, solitude! 

Soon shall wild creatures of the field and wood 
Flock from all sides with much ado and stir, 
And make of me most willing prisoner! 


Tuomas BarLtey ALDRICH. 
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CONDUCTED BY ROBERT N. 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCE 
AND ITS RESULTS 


Tue first meeting of the Hague 
Peace Conference was hailed 
throughout the world as one of the 
most notable events of modern 
times. Peace advocates saw it as 
the dawn of a golden age when war- 
fare should be abolished, swords be 
beaten into ploughshares, and peace 
and prosperity descend at last upon 
a united world. In the words of the 
invitation extended by the Russian 
Emperor, “This conference should 


be, by the help of God, a happy 


presage for the century which is 
about to open. It should converge 
in one powerful focus the efforts of 
all states which are sincerely seek- 
ing to make the great idea of uni- 
versal peace triumph over the ele- 
ments of trouble and discord.” 
The conference was opened at 
The Hague in May, 1899, and con- 
sisted of delegates from all nations 
having diplomatic representatives 
at the Russian court. The place 
selected for the meeting was pecul- 
iarly appropriate. From the earliest 
times the Dutch had been a peace- 
loving people. Always stalwart in 
the defense of their own liberties, 
they had never been wanton viola- 
tors of the rights of others. It was a 
Dutch jurist, Grotius, who early in 
the seventeenth century wrote a 
book that is the foundation of inter- 
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national law. And for centuries 
Holland had been a favorite meet- 
ing-place of the diplomats of 
Europe. Yet, notwithstanding the 
favorable auspices under which the 
conference opened, certain disagree- 
ments were not long in making their 
appearance. 

The greatest of these, and one 
that may be considered typical of 
the fundamental difficulties that 
stand in the way of world peace, 
was the question of disarmament. 
In his Rescript inviting the na- 
tions to the conference, the Czar 
had written: “The intellectual and 
physical strength of the nations, 
labor and capital, are for the major 
part diverted from their natural ap- 
plication, and unproductively con- 
sumed. Hundreds of millions are 
devoted to acquiring terrible engines 
of destruction. National culture, 
economic progress, and the produc- 
tion of wealth are either paralyzed 
or checked in their development. 
Moreover, in proportion as the ar- 
maments of each Power increase, 
they less and less fulfill the object 
which the Governments have set 
before themselves. ...It appears 
evident, then, that if this state of 
things were prolonged, it would in- 
evitably lead to the very cataclysm 
which it is desired to avert, and 
the horrors of which make every 
thinking man shudder in advance.” 
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Here was a problem of the first 
importance and one that must be 
surmounted before the dream of 
world peace could be realized. Yet 
nothing was accomplished, owing 
chiefly to the opposition of Ger- 
many. And she had, in her own 
opinion at least, an excellent reason 
for opposing it. “For,” said she, in 
effect, to the other nations, ‘‘mu- 
tual disarmament is the dream of 
states which have already appro- 
priated to themselves great foreign 
possessions, and which now in their 
old age wish merely to hold what 
they have gained by violence in the 
past. That is to say, having already 
grown great by warfare you wish by 
universal disarmament to prevent 
others from following your exam- 
ples. But why should the German 
Empire, young, vigorous, and easily 
able to bear the burden of huge 
armaments, be forbidden an oppor- 
tunity to expand, merely because 
she is a late-comer among nations?” 
And short of relinquishing the rich 
prizes they had won in the past 
by conquest, it would have been 
impossible for the other nations, 
especially England and France, to 
persuade Germany that they were 
disinterested in their proposal. 

However, the conference did not 
break up without having something 
to show for its work. Each of the 
Powers solemnly agreed “to use its 
best efforts to insure the pacific 
settlement of international differ- 
ences.” Certain rules were adopted 
for the conduct of war that have 
been of interest in the present strug- 
gle mainly to show the wide latitude 
of interpretation to which such 
rules are susceptible. And a perma- 
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nent court of arbitration was ar- 
ranged for which has since found its 
sole employment in settling minor 
disputes over which no nation cared 
to fight. Meanwhile three great 
wars have been fought and inter- 
national rivalries have steadily 
grown more frantic, culminating 
at last in the present gigantic 
struggle. 

A disappointing record; but one 
that was almost inevitable, given 
the world as it is. It is very difficult 
to enforce no-license laws in a com- 
munity, until the majority of cit- 
izens have been educated out of 
their desire for saloons. And it is 
equally difficult to achieve a per- 
manent world peace until the ma- 
jority of mankind have been taught 
to appreciate the futility of warfare 
between people who happen to live 
on different sides of an invisible 
boundary line, and the evil of hold- 
ing subject nations and races under 
bondage even on the plea that it is 
“‘for their own best interests.” 

Admit that either Austria or 
Russia had the right to become the 
predominant power in the Balkans, 
and you excuse and justify the del- 
uge of blood that is pouring over 
Europe. For such a question as 
that can be settled only by war. 
But when a majority of thinking 
men and women firmly believe that 
no nation should control or occupy 
another people’s territory without 
the other’s free consent, the problem 
of world peace will at last have 
taken a long step toward solution. 

The Hague Conference made a 
beginning. The people of the world 
must insure a continuance. 


R. N. L. 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 

Q. What is the status of Holland in rela- 

tion to the present war? 
A. A creat historian has summar- 
ized the Dutch character in terms 
of probity, firmness, courage, and 
intelligence. These qualities, so 
nobly exemplified in the struggle 
for national liberty, have surely 
been shown anew since the outbreak 
of the great European war. It 
might well be said that they best 
know how to be neutral who have 
acquired their power through vic- 
tories in behalf of republicanism; 
for it is significant that in three of 
the countries where neutrality has 
been wisely shown, the United 
States, Switzerland, and Holland, 
there have been similar contests for 
political liberty. 

As the exciting days and weeks 
passed, early in the war, there was. 
great interest to know what part 
Holland would take. The Dutch 
Government early found it neces- 
sary to mobilize the army, and later 
the entire frontier was declared to 
be in a stage of siege on account of 
smugglers. It was reported early in 
October that Holland would join the 
war in three weeks, for the protec- 
tion of her colonies. Again it was 
announced that there was a plan to 
surround the cities with a band of 
water half a mile wide as a prelimi- 
nary means of defense before the 
country at large should be flooded. 
At one time, when the Germans 
were steadily pressing through Bel- 
gium, the opening of the dykes was 
momentarily expected. Yet the 
Dutch refrained from taking part, 
and Holland remained strictly neu- 
tral. At the opening of Parliament 


the Queen declared that neutrality 
had been and would be maintained. 
This announcement apparently be- 
spoke the sentiments of a very large 
percentage of the Dutch, and was 
received with enthusiasm. 

To guard the frontier and prepare 
for any emergency, it was necessary 
to call about 300,000 men to arms 
from their usual labors, and to incur 
an expense estimated at $240,000 
per day in addition to the usual cost 
of maintaining the army. With the 
North Sea mined and trade with 
the world very seriously interfered 
with, the business of the country 
greatly decreased, especially in 
Rotterdam. The Government pur- 
chased many cargoes of foodstuffs 
shipped to Holland, and released 
them only on a guaranty that they 
would not be exported. In addition 
to the expense of mobilization, Hol- 
land cheerfully accepted the burden 
of feeding and sheltering the home- 
less and destitute from Belgium, 
after the fall of Antwerp. It was 
estimated that more than a mil- 
lion refugees crossed into Holland. 
Later the number remaining in 
Holland was reduced to about 
350,000. All these were fed and 
otherwise cared for without accept- 
ing aid from outside sources, as the 
Dutch held that they could not 
honorably receive such assistance. 
Then there was the difficult task of 
gathering and providing for the 
former inmates of Belgian prisons 
who were set at liberty shortly be- 
fore the Germans reached Antwerp. 
As winter approached, specially pre- 
pared camps were constructed for 
the safety and comfort of the penni- 
less refugees, while the other Bel- 
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gians were distributed among the 
communities of the entire country. 
British and Belgian soldiers cut off 
from the main body of the army de- 
fending Antwerp were compelled to 
cross the border, and were interned 
at the expense of their home govern- 
ments. Through trains to Germany 
were abolished in November, and 
the trip across the North Sea was 
lengthened from the usual seven to 
twenty-seven hours. 

Meanwhile the Hague Tribunal 
and the cause of international peace 
have not been forgotten. An editor 
in Rotterdam urged his countrymen 
to take the lead in a proposal for 
disarmament and the maintenance 
of an international army and navy 
under the control of a judicial court. 
Holland will undoubtedly be eager 
to codperate with the United States 
in securing terms of lasting peace. 


What form such codperation may 
take cannot, of course, be foretold. 
The neutrality of Holland is of the 


sort that finds expression in positive 


accomplishment. The Dutch are 
not necessarily either pro-~German 
or pro-English. They are looking 
forward to a better state of affairs, 
frankly taking exception both to 
the course followed by the Germans 
in Belgium and by the English in 
South Africa. Their neutrality is 
necessarily armed for the moment, 
and if necessary they would use 
their arms with the same courage as 
of old. But their neutrality is 
coupled with a conviction which 
should make of the Hague Tribunal 
in times to come the greatest of 
centers of abiding peace on earth 
and of good-will to all mankind. 
H. W. D. 
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DUTCH HISTORY AND DUTCH 
SPIRIT 
BY MABEL HILL 
Instructor in History, Dana Hall, Wellesley 
Mass. 

Tue history of Holland told as a 
story has a charm for children. 
Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates, 
proved that when we ourselves were 
children. And when we were older 
we found another kind of satisfac- 
tion in the volumes of history writ- 
ten by John Lothrop Motley, for his 
story of the Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public contains the annals of a na- 
tional life born out of sacrifice and 
reckless devotion. There is nothing 

else like it in European history. 
We like to discover that for the 
most part the people who finally 
captured the spongy land of Ba- 
tavia were Celtic tribes building for 
themselves primitive towns and vil- 
lages, tilling the soil and establish- 
ing a, home life which must have 
been thrifty, for, in the earliest rec- 
ords of the Romans, we read that 
“All are clean in their persons, nor 
is seen man or woman in squalid 
ragged garments as in other tribes.” 
Holland was the highroad of travel 
for the early Romans. The early 
Dutch people got fashion, and a cer- 
tain kind of crude art followed, 
which was more or less destroyed 
by the coming of the Goths and, 
later,the Franks. It was in the days 
of the Counts of Namur, Zutphen, 
and Luxemburg, and the Barons of 
Antwerp and Mechlin that Holland 
began to feel her early strength. It 
was in the tenth century that the 
baronial power was so organized 
that the famous Dutch heroes em- 
phasized the historic fact that every 
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nation must go through an age of 
discipline, wherein dukes, counts, 
lords, knights, and squires swarm 
and struggle, contend and compro- 
mise. So it was in the Netherlands. 
The two great parties known as the 
Hooks and Kabbeljaws dealt de- 
struction. At the very same time 
there was gradually being built up 
legislative, judicial, and adminis- 
trative government. During that 
chaotic period between the tenth 
and thirteenth centuries, when from 
the days of Count Dirk, the first 
Count of Holland, until the throne 
fell to Hainault, important events 
occurred and lasting influences were 
felt. The Church through the power 
of the clerks was cultivating the in- 
tellect, and storing the convents 
and crypts of the churches with 
strangely interesting records and 
copies of old manuscripts, which 
were to be used later on when the 
monastery became the educational 
center of the little nation. 

The Crusades had their effect 
upon Holland, not only because the 
Dutchmen who went to the Far 
East came back with minds en- 
larged and souls inspired, but be- 
cause freemen, laborers, and trades- 
people who did not follow the for- 
tunes of war remained in the little 
towns of Middelburg, Dort, Bruges, 
Ghent, and Louvain, where they 
not only bought and sold, built and 
rebuilt, but where one after another 
they wrested away from their lords 
and masters charters and constitu- 
tions in which were embedded their 
community law, their right to make 
their own city government what 
they wished. It was in the thir- 
teenth century that the most fa- 
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vored cities of Holland became 
famous in the commercial world. 
They were the great market-places 
for English wool as well as for the 
drugs and spices of the East, and 
the overland Indian trade. In the 
fourteenth century Dort, Haarlem, 
Delft, Leyden, and Amsterdam not 
only became important in commer- 
cial activity, but they began to par- 
ticipate in the general government 
of the Netherlands, and they little 
by little gained municipal rights. 
Thus a love of freedom led to the 
embodiment of laws in the charters 
and constitutions, and though for 
two hundred years these little com- 
monwealths were scenes of blood- 
shed and turbulence, the time came 
in the sixteenth century when every 
Dutchman was ready to unite with 
his fellow to overcome the tyranny 
of the House of Austria and the 
Spanish rule. 

Margaret, the Duchess of Palma, 
had been made Regent of the Neth- 
erlands at the moment when all 
Holland arose in defiance of their 
oppression, and presented to the 
Spanish king’s half-sister a petition 
for redress of grievances. The stu- 
dent must read Motley’s descrip- 
tion of The Beggars in Holland; 
there is nothing like it. 


“* By this salt, by this bread, by this wal- 
' let, we swear, 
These beggars ne’er will change though all 
the world should stare.” 


The story of these three hundred 
handsome Dutchmen, under the 
leadership of Brederode, is enough 
to make one wish one had lived in 
the days when the people of Hol- 
land opened their dykes and let the 
Spaniards suffer the consequences. 











The biography of the Duke of Alva 
is one of atrocities and evil. The 
story of William the Silent is the 
story of a hero. 

We must recall that Count 
Charles II of Holland became 
Charles V of Austria, Emperor of 
Germany, King of Spain, Sicily, and 
Jerusalem, Duke of Milan, and 
Dominator in Asia and Africa. It is 
Motley who calls Charles V “The 
Autocrat of half the world.” Be- 
fore the death of Charles V the 
Netherlands fell into the hands of 
Philip of Spain, the great emperor’s 
son. When one focuses one’s atten- 
tion upon Holland during this im- 
portantepoch, the pageantry around 
the episodes of the period is most 
effective: Little Holland, settled 
over with its green levels and blue 
waterways and picturesque;.citigs; 
where palaces and churénesyerise 
like jewels amidst marvelous.giiald 
buildings, market squares, charm- 
ing promenades, great parks, and 
beautiful forests. 

And the people, those Dutch peo- 
ple, seemingly phlegmatic, easy- 
going, money-getting, but withal so 
passionate for religious freedom, for 
municipal government, and for the 
solidarity of nationality. Think of 
them, the quaintly clad peasants, 
hard-working, docile, happy in their 
dories or on the fertile pastures; the 
merchants, clothes-loving, busy, 
contending, autocratic, command- 
ing the king’s vassals; governors of 
towns, the devoted servants to 
their municipalities; the gorgeously 
arrayed counts, lords of their man- 
ors and conspicuous for their power; 
— all together making a splendid 
array, as they form the characters 
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for the pageant on the pages of his- 
tory with their backgrounds of earl- 
doms, baronies, cities, towns, cathe- 
drals, castles, and farms. 

One must know something of the 
personalities of William the Silent 
and Philip II, the influence of Mar- 
tin Luther and Erasmus upon the 
Dutch mind, the fame of Counts 
Egmont and Horn, and the infamy 
of Duke Alva. The campaigns 
which followed fast and amazingly 
during the years when Holland 
began to fight for freedom cannot 
be understood without these intro- 
ductory interpretations. Then the 
pages of Motley’s Rise of the Dutch 
Republic become alive with the por- 
trayal of dramatic situations. It is 
a great story which he tells. Any 
one of the battles holds the reader 
with fascination. The siege of Ley- 
der alqne stands Out because of its 
pecyliag*selatioriship to the waters 
and-the, dykes; sWiltiam of Orange 
had sent word td the people of Ley- 
den to hold out for three months; 
then he would succor them. The 
fate of Holland depended upon Ley- 
den, yet the city had no standing 
army, only volunteer soldiers. But 
this little army of volunteer soldiers 
kept their word, fortified their walls 
and remained true to the challenge. 
As time went on, William at first 
saw no way to help them in their 
deep distress. Then he conceived 
the desperate idea of driving out the 
Spaniards by water, since he and 
his valiant army could not reach 
them by land. That was a thrilling 
moment in history, when the leader 
of the Dutch people commanded 
that the sluice gates of Rotterdam 
and Gouda should be pierced, and 
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the waters inundated the land where 
lay the glorious Spanish army. The 
people of Leyden were starving, but 
as they mounted their fortifications 
and gazed from the high windows of 
the bell tower of the city, they saw 
the rising waters, they saw two hun- 
dred barges tossing on the breast of 
the sea. The little fleet of eight 
hundred Zealanders, every one of 
them Vikings, had bravely come in 
on the flood tide. That was a terri- 
ble battle, fought upon the tops of 
trees, and from the roofs of sub- 
merged houses. It is immemorial, 
yet it is only one of the dramatic 
stories which express to the reader 
the character, the spirit, and the 
very soul of Holland. 

It was a long story of war, — that 
of the liberation in the Netherlands. 
But with the Union of. Utreelit, thie 
seven northerti.* provirleesy “with. 
Holland conspicuously :**famous; 
proclaimed threir.° complete’: inde- 
pendence of Spain, settling the he- 
reditary title of Stadtholder upon 
William of Orange, although the re- 
public of the united provinces did 
not obtain recognition of their in- 
dependence from Spain until the 
Peace of Westphalia in 1648. 

But the Spanish Netherlands 
have ever been the desire of France 
and Spain, and again and again 
both Holland and Belgium have 
been the scene of pitched battles, 
either because their own territory 
was coveted, or because it seemed 
fitting for belligerent nations to use 
this neutral ground for settling dis- 
putes by blood. Again and again 
Holland has seen her territory mis- 
used, and then received it back 
again upon condition of preserving 
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neutrality! But in spite of indig- 
nities and injustice, the little coun- 
try has been a noble friend to the 
larger sister nations and to her other 
half, Belgium, which in 1833 de- 
clared herself an independent coun- 
try. 

The intrigue, the diplomacy, and 
the strategy of European nations 
through their ambassadors have 
found expression in the great halls 
of Amsterdam and The Hague. 
Over and over again Holland has 
offered hospitality to exiled princes, 
banished kings, and royal fugitives. 
Fine houses have been turned over 
to the disposal of royal refugees, 
and as a dethroned majesty and his 
retinue arrived to take possession 
of such hospitality, the happy,’ 
pleasyre-loving Dutch people have 
turnedoutand packed thethorough- 
fares, waving their hats in honor of 
roval--failen fortunes. In Marie 
Hay’s fascinating historical novel 
of the Queen of Bohemia, which she 
has entitled, The Winter Queen, 
there is one of the typical scenes 
portrayed which over and over 
again have been enacted at The 
Hague. Though hospitality has 
reigned in these Dutch cities, the 
Dutch love of humor has often 
made the unfortunate visitors des- 
perately unhappy with their Dutch 
merriment and ribaldry. 

To attempt to review the chrono- 
logical story of Dutch expansion 
and contraction, Dutch politics and 
Dutch political economy, Dutch 
heroism and Dutch temperament, 
will take the student into a group 
of books filled with a complication of 
world history. For Holland means 
the East India trade, and Holland 








spicy far-away islands that in colo- 
nial days gave an essence of mys- 
tery to ivory and sandalwood, to the 
very tiles around the fireplace! It 
was the jealousy of Dutch trade in 
the Far East that led England to 
pass the famous Navigation Acts. 
It was to Protestant Dutch Holland 
that John Robinson led his band of 
Separatists who later became our 
Pilgrim forefathers. 

And withal we have not men- 
tioned Dutch art, with its group of 
painters who have made the galler- 
ies of The Hague and Amsterdam 
and Brussels and Antwerp alive 
with historic incidents. The reader 
of Dutch history has to pause and 
consider why it was that a Rem- 
brandt or a Rubens or a Van Dyck 
or a Van Eyck should be the prod- 
uct of this country sunken below 
the level of the sea, surrounded by 
dykes and peopled by a happy bour- 
geoisie. There are compelling ques- 
tions that arise as one reads deeply 
into Dutch history, and that of her 
contribution to art is not the least 
puzzling and fascinating. 

But to the traveler, especially the 
American traveler, who buys an 
Interstate Netherlands ticket and 
stops over at the little towns from 
Rotterdam to Amsterdam, and 
from Vollendam back to Brussels, it 
is not history that invites him, it is 
that something which the writer 
F. Hopkinson Smith knows how to 
catch and put on the pages of a 
book. It is that surprise which 
Mary Mapes Dodge has expressed 
in her Hans Brinker, or William 
Elliot Griffis has described in Brave 
Little Holland. 
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means Java, Sumatra, and those. 


Somehow the Dutch and the be- 
loved Queen Wilhelmina seem very 
near to us, almost as closely allied 
with the people of the United States 
as the English. We cannot get away 
from old Dutch family names, De 
Witt, Van Rensselaer, Roosevelt. 
The Dutch are dear to us because 
Washington Irving made them sa- 
cred in colonial history, and because 
their union with us in the process of 
amalgamation has made us one. 


HOME-LIKE HOLLAND 


BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, L.H.D. 


Author of Brave Little Holland, Young People’s 
History of Holland, etc. 


One’s veins do not require Dutch 
blood (“‘Nederlandsche Bloed” of 
the national song) in order to thrill 
at Holland’s grand story, or to ap- 
preciate her people, or to admire the 
land long ago won from the ocean — 
a very Moses among nations. In a 
dozen visits to the country of dykes 
and windmills, I have always felt at 
home. Dutch names and places still 
abide plentifully in the four Middle 
States, and when in Holland I see 
the originals of so many things long 
familiar in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, that I feel in a 
grandfather’s land, if not in a 
mother country. The street signs 
tell men and vehicles to “Turn to 
the Right” (instead of to the left, 
as in England), for so the statute 
law of the Dutch cities directs. On 
the table are cookies, crullers, ole- 
koeks, rolliches, waffles, hodge- 
podge (stewed beef and vegetables), 
cauliflower and many edibles of 
Dutch name or origin. Even a little 
knowledge of the language shows 
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me, when I retire at night, that 
almost everything about a bedstead 
and its furnishings, is of Dutch 
invention. 

Studying law, politics, history, 
government, and American finance 
and economy, I find in Holland 
scores of inspiring precedents — the 
red and white stripes in our flag — 
each stripe standing for a state — 
the Declaration of Independence, a 
written constitution, a senate, a 
District of Columbia, a federal sys- 
tem of government,—in which 
the judiciary is supreme — public 
schools, open to girls as well as boys, 
the standard gauge of our roads, 
winter sports, sleds, skates, ice- 
yachts, Santa Claus, and social 
calls on New Year’s- Day. Many 
more inventions, customs, ideas and 
opinions that were first wrought out 


in the Netherlands are now ours.. 


Brought to this country by the re- 
publican people who settled our 
middle region, these God-fearing 
pioneers, trained in the Dutch pub- 
lic schools and universities, were 
among the most moral, refined, and, 
on the whole, perhaps the best edu- 
cated in all the thirteen colonies, 
for the women as well as the men 
could read and write. The four 
states carved out of New Nether- 
lands were the only ones whose 
original settlers lived under a single 
social system and government. 

It is true that Washington Irving, 
in Diedrich Knickerbocker, made the 
New Netherlanders seem very fun- 
ny; but, how would early American 
history look if he had got hold of 
Pilgrims and Puritans first? The 
Dutch pioneers do not need to be 
glorified in romance, art, and after- 
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dinner oratory. The facts about 
them speak for themselves. 

It is certain that the historical 
scholar, whether in New England 
(to which the Pilgrims brought so 
many Dutch ideas) or in the Mid- 
dle States, still runs every day 
across Dutch words, customs, and 
institutions. At both ends of what 
is now Massachusetts, Dutch was 
written and spoken. Most of the 
Pilgrim children were born in Hol- 
land. 

Hence, the American, who, by 
research and first-hand knowledge, 
knows his own country’s origins, 
feels at home when a guest in Queen 
Wilhelmina’s dominions. In the 
first place, almost all educated na- 
tives can speak the four great lan- 
guages of northern Europe. In 
many schools and textbooks it is 
Dutch one day, German the next, 
French the third, and English the 
fourth. Even in a village, if you will 
inquire for the teacher of English, 
you will find a courteous person, 
speaking your own tongue. 

Having been in scores if not hun- 
dreds of Dutch homes, whether 
huts, suites, houses, both “boven” 
and “‘beneden” (above and beneath, 
or first and second floor), mansions 
and palaces, I can assure my read- 
ers of one thing: if they go into the 
Netherlands seeking things quaint, 
odd, queer, and strange, such as 
wooden shoes, ear-ornaments, pecu- 
liar caps and head-gear, multitudi- 
nous petticoats on the women and 
skirt-trousers on the men, cows by 
the thousand and cheeses by the 
million, with windmills all around, 
they will find them in plenty. The 
Low Countries are very old, even 
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though the large cities, equipped 
with telephones, trolley cars, and 
electric lights, seem very new. 

But, as for the people — when 
you know them, they are exactly 
like our own, no better, no worse, 
though in some respects — I like to 
say this of the people of every na- 
tion, if I can— our superiors in 
some things. In farming and dairy 
craft, in public education and cul- 
ture, the Dutch are peers to any 
people on earth. If our fellow 
Americans had won as many med- 
als and decorations in science, art, 
and literature as have Queen Wil- 
helmina’s subjects, we should have 
tenfold more than ‘on..¢n now boast 
of. If we kept our streets, back- 
yards, slaughter-houses, and stables 
as clean, we might rejoice. If we 
tilled the average acre of our soil as 
the Dutch do theirs, we should mul- 
tiply our food supply twenty-fold 
and make prices tumble. A murder 
in this land of ancient charters and 
modern law is a very rare thing. 
Would that our civic architecture 
approached theirs, and that our peo- 
ple loved flowers and beauty as do 
the Dutch! The face of the country 
in the land of Yankee Doodle looks 
unshorn and unkempt compared to 
the tidiness of Mynheer’s landscape. 
The men who make cheese and but- 
ter know also the value of time. The 
fastest trains in Europe run in and 
through Holland. In one village of 
4500 persons, I found 1500 bicycles 
used chiefly for quick movement by 
farmers. 

In a word, the traditional Dutch- 
man of the stage and cheap picture 
show and in the caricatures of Wash- 
ington Irving, has no more real 
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existence than has the Uncle Sam 
of the comic papers. Moreover, the 
hurried, that is the average, Ameri- 
can is a slave to his Baedeker. He 
sees only the large cities and big 
hotels of the Netherlands. In our 
American colleges and universities, 
the neglect of the Dutch language 
and history is scandalous. 

If there is one country on earth 
about whose national experience 
Americans should know, it is that in 
which federal government has had 
its longest and noblest trial. In the 
old seventeen provinces of the Neth- 
erlands, much of the civic freedom, 
and many of the institutions, which 
we take for granted had their birth 
in England, originated. The seven- 
teen bricks of turf on the coat of 
arms of William the Silent, emble- 
matic of as many provinces, and 
formerly one domain, represent the 
old union of north and south. Now 
there are nine provinces in Belgium, 
and eleven in the realm of Queen 
Wilhelmina; the latter usually 
spoken of as Holland. Here was the 
prototype of our union of states 
and, let us hope, also of the future 
Europe. So true was this, that 
William Penn considered the Dutch 
Republic a model of peace and order 
for all Europe, and so argued before 
Peter the Great of Russia, whose 
hut still stands at Zaandam among 
the windmills. If this was true in 
1700, it is even more so in IIS. 

The Dutchman loves his country, 
even to the deep roots of the long 
past, and his home. There are over 
a hundred places ending in heim, or 
home, in Friesland alone. One of 
many reasons for this intense affec- 
tion for the Fatherland is plain. 
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Unlike most countries, Japan, Swit- 
zerland, or Egypt, for example, 
which were already made by nature 
when man arrived on the soil — 
predigested as it were — the land- 
scape having been hammered, 
washed, or chiseled into shape by 
volcano, ocean, river, or glacier, the 
Dutchman’s domain has been made 
by himself. With pump and spade, 
dyke and windmill, he has fought 
the waters for a thousand years. 
Having driven them back and out, 
he sets up the banner of victory. 
Critics of Shakespeare may wonder 
whether his pen in Hamlet wrote to 
“take arms against a sea,” or “as- 
sail” “of troubles”; but with a 
Dutchman there are no two opin- 
ions as to reality. His is, literally, 
a great blue sea of troubles, and 
always has been. After billions of 


money spent on dykes, the angry. 


ocean, forced by the west wind, still 
thunderstrikes his walls and over- 
streams his fields. A common sight 
in winter is to see elegant ladies at 
street corners begging money for 
the victims of broken dykes and 
floods. Besides the Royal Govern- 
ment, there is a Water State. The 
daily weather probabilities in the 
newspapers report less wind and 
rain, cold or heat, than the depth of 
water in each canal. The morning 
salutation is, not ‘How do you do?” 
but, “How do you sail?” To neglect 
vigilance on one stormy night might 
mean the drowning of the whole 
populace. “Stupid” Dutchmen are 
few. Most of them are tremendously 
wide-awake. 

After a land thus won, by dint of 
toil from the waters both salt and 
fresh, you are likely to find a people 
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behind the dykes not over hilarious 
or mercurial, but serious and not to 
be trifled with, even by kings or 
emperors. Such human beings, liv- 
ing in a region most of the time 
stormy and wet, will be very apt to 
develop indoors “all the comforts 
of home” to a very high degree; and 
that is just what the Dutch, brainy 
and strict in morals, as a rule, have 
done. Very many of our common 
words, meaning cozy, or comfort- 
able, are Dutch. The first question 
in the Catechism, universally stud- 
ied, in the Netherlands is, ‘‘ What is 
thine only comfort in life and 
death?” The proverbs of this land 
of the tulip u..4.perfect flower gar- 
den of wit, fun, and delight in home 
joys. “Ina little corner with a little 
book,”’ was the motto of the Dutch 
monk, Thomas 4 Kempis who, in 
penning The Imitation of Christ, 
wrote for the world. His is the best 
read book of all except the Bible; 
while in no other country have 
arisen oftener, or more numerously, 
artists who, with a touch most mi- 
nute, have made the canvas bloom 
with the delights of domestic life. 
In art the scenes are mostly interi- 
ors. The Dutch too invented the 
portrait and the genre, or anecdotal 
painting, which portrays everyday 
life. 

‘The painters of the Netherlands 
first brought art down from the 
clouds to the earth, and out of the 
palace into the cottage. They glori- 
fied the home, and wedded life, and 
simple joys, depicting the common 
man and not the high lords of 
Church and State. Even the barn- 
yard and its population were made 
artistic; for freemen, and not serfs, 
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owned the soil they tilled. Rem- 
brandt broke the tradition which 
represented the apostles as senators 
and millionaires in Roman garb. 
In costume, pose, clothing and sur- 
roundings, this mighty wizard of 
light and king of shadows showed 
both Israelitish and scriptural real- 
ity and thus the continuity of the 
Bible story. Cheerful is the toil of 
the plain people in Holland, when 
they see their daily tasks honored 
by genius. In no other country is 
art more an inspiration and a con- 
solation. 

That’s Dutch — intense realism 
and deepest conviction, with ro- 
mance of aspiration, ever coupled 
with an undying love for freedom, 
which is. of ancient inheritance. 
Even the mailed Romans were un- 
able to subdue the “free Frisians” 
in the North, while the Batavians, 
or Better Landers, in the south, 
were enrolled as cavalry to fight 
under the Imperial eagles. Some of 
the finest museums in Europe and 
richest in Latin relics are in the 
Netherlands. Broadway on Man- 
hattan gets its name from the 
Broad Way in Leyden, which was 
once a Roman highway, over which 
tramped the cohorts to the great 
fortified camp — the House Look- 
ing Toward Britain — once on the 
sea-beach, but now two miles out 
under the waves. For a millennium 
and a half, the west winds steadily 
blowing have driven the sand moun- 
tains or dunes inland. At Katwyk, 
through colossal locks and gates, 
the old Rhine, after its course from 
Swiss mountains to the North Sea, 
now aged and decrepit, is let out at 
low tide to die in the salt ocean. 
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The Romans were the first to build 
canals and dykes and to teach our 
savage ancestors about farms, arch- 
itecture, taxes, and written law. 
Besides enjoying the sight of Roman 
ladies’ jewelry and armlets and 
children’s toys, dug up from Dutch 
mound and field, the scholar has 
the fun of recognizing classic origi- 
nals in modern Dutch names. In 
Vianen, he reads Diana’s Fane or 
Shrine; in Utrecht — the (old) tra- 
jectum, or ford; in Nijmegen, Cz- 
sar’s New Castle, etc. With such 
strata of history, the folk-lore and 
heraldry of the kingdom, especially 
of Drenthe and Friesland, are ex- 
ceedingly rich. On the town arms 
and family blazonry, one may read 
a whole encyclopedia of fairy tales. 

Imperial Rome’s sword, law and 
church, in threefold succession; 
wrought at first the civilization of 
the Netherlands; yet, grateful as 
were the Teutonic tribes for the 
Latin influences, they outgrew them 
in time. Their story of evolution 
and rebirth is a long one. After the 
Roman occupation by the legions 
(100 B.c.-400 aA.D.), followed the 
Franks (whose ancient place of 
moot, or assembly, near Nijkerk, 
in Gelderland, I visited in 1909); 
the Angles (fifty places in the Neth- 
erlands are named Engel-land, or 
England, land of the Angles), the 
Saxons (one sees no purer Saxon 
blood, or relatively more blondes, 
with rosy cheeks and golden hair, 
than in Friesland), and the Frisians 
(whose speech, still spoken by old 
country folks, is nearest to English) 
streamed southward and westward, 
over soil and sea, into the British 
Isles. The early Christian mission- 
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aries from England to the Low 
Countries needed no interpreter. 
Even to-day Lowland Scottish deal- 
ers, “whose talk is of cattle,” cross 
the North Sea to buy Frisian black 
and white “blanket” and pedigreed 
cows for Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
These men can talk in Broad Scotch 
(which is old English, lacking the 
Norman element) and be under- 
stood in the markets of the north- 
ern provinces. No ordinary Eng- 
lishman can enjoy Robert Burns’s 
poetry, with its delicate shades of 
meaning, as does a Dutch professor. 

By the tenth century the nomad 
life of our ancestors had ceased, and 
the institutions of feudalism, castle 
and monastery, cathedral and cav- 
alcade, with falconry, introduced 
from China, arose. Then Holland 
(from holt, or wood land) received 


its name and had a Count. The. 


Crusades took tens of thousands of 
Netherlanders, first pilgrims, then 
warriors and finally traders, into 
the warmer, sunnier lands of the 
south. Returning, these travelers 
imported seeds for soil and brain. 
Commerce arose, luxuries multi- 
plied, and cities sprang up. Spices, 
new vegetables, improved breeds of 
cattle, windmills, many Oriental 
novelties, and bright blooms, in- 
cluding the turban flower or tulip, 
multiplied. Markets grew up 
around the churches, bridges, and 
castles. The kermiss (kerk-mass), a 
festivalin honor of the foundation 
of the church, was instituted. 

The order of civilization seemed 
to be, first, trade; then miracle- 
plays and “moralities”; then fun 
and merriment, with roistering and 
drinking bouts. These last often 
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became so noisy and boisterous, 
that in late years, Kermiss Week, 
with its paraphernalia of Punch and 
Judy, funny shows, fat men, merry- 
go-rounds, waffles and poffertjes 
and its rings and coffles of unruly, 
shouting maids and men, has been 
abolished in the cities as being medi- 
eval and out of date. In country 
places, however, the kermiss still 
flourishes, furnishing harvests for 
catch-penny pedlars and itinerant 
showmen. Like Black Pete, who 
accompanies St. Niklaas (Santa 
Claus), carrying the switches for 
the castigation of naughty urchins, 
the ever-popular Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
is a modern addition and an impor- 
tation from the New World. As for 
our American Santa Claus, we can 
trace his name and legend from 
Spain (Santa), to Holland (Sint 
Niklaas), as a bishop mitred and 
red-robed, to Scandinavia (Claus) 
where they took off his episcopal 
robe and put on a fur-trimmed red 
jacket. With most unclerical beard 
and mustaches, he rides in a sleigh 
harnessed with reindeer instead of 
horses. The Americans have 
changed his date also from Decem- 
ber 6 to Christmas on the 25th, 
uniting two festivals that at first 
had no connection with each other. 

Above all, the Dutch are indus- 
trious, else they could not have 
transformed a mud hole, made by 
river slime and sea sand, into a gar- 
den. Even the dogs have to earn 
their own living, and draw the mar- 
ket and milk cart. To-day one may 
behold miracles of soil-reclamation 
before his eyes. Within my life 
time, I have seen sand become 
sugar, grass cheese, and clay trans- 





formed into 
starch, where 
was once a de- 
sert, because 
cows and beets 
do man’s bidding 
and chemistry 
works wonders. 
What was bar- 
ren heath in my 
babyhood time 
blossoms to-day 
as the rose. The 
area over which 
Wilhelmina rules 
measures now 
12,500 square 
miles, but in the 
Roman era was 
but 2000. The 
gain with much 
addition and sub- 
traction has been 
from the sea. 

So it came to 
pass that from 
1200 to 1500 A.D. 
the Low Coun- 
tries, situated as 
they were at the 
mouths of West- 
ern Europe’s 
great rivers, 
formed the rich- 
est part of Eu- 
rope. There grew 
up, because of 
the loom and lace 
pillow, spade and 
pump, plough 
and anvil, the 
shipyard and 
cheese farms, 
with the capable 


and diligent women and men in 
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Town Hall, with chimes, Zierikzee, 
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them, a wonder- 
ful state of so- 
ciety. Here art, 
pageants, rich 
cities, cloth weav- 
ing, and a civic 
architecture fa- 
mous over all 
Europe, flour- 
ished. Nowomen 
excelled the 
Dutch in capa- 
city, for in the 
public schools, 
let it be repeated, 
girls as well as 
boys were edu- 
cated. All this 
was before Eng- 
land knew like 
privileges and — 
let us note — at 
a time when 
America was be- 
ing colonized. 
No wonder then, 
that there sprang 
up scores of mu- 
nicipal republics 
in which printing 
was free and 
books were cheap. 
Pictures, wood 
engraving, and 
wood-cut por- 
traits were com- 
mon and _ art 
flourished. Fed- 
eral government 
was wrought out 
and liberal opin- 
ions leavened Eu- 
rope. Invaded 
and _ oppressed, 


the people might be at times, by 
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Dutch house decorated with quaint carvings. 


surrounding princes, but with their 
city charters, they could success- 
fully resist and were ever in the van 
of freedom. 

When the Renaissance and the 
Reformation — that is, the Euro- 
pean phases of the never ending 
struggle between new and old ideas 
in trade, commerce, politics, and re- 
ligion — transformed the Nether- 
landers from a medieval to a mod- 
ern people, a new order of heroes 
arose. Against Philip II and Alva 
of Spain loomed a colossal hero, the 
Pater Patrize — Father of His Coun- 
try, as the Dutch call him. For al- 
most all our patriotic phrases — 
“The Cradle of Liberty,” “No tax- 
ation without representation,” “the 
freedom of the seas,” “‘the Union 
must and shall be preserved,” “In 
unity there is strength,” etc., etc., 
were Dutch before they were Eng- 
lish or American. William of Orange 


(“the Silent”) is almost the only 
European we like to compare with 
our Washington. Queen Wilhel- 
mina and her Princess daughter, 
the idols of the Dutch nation, are 
direct descendants of Juliana of 
Stolberg, mother of William, the 
Father of his country. I heard the 
Queen, at her coronation in 1898, 
quote the words of her father, 
King William III — ‘“‘The House 
of Orange can never, no never, do 
enough for the Netherlands.” A 
rain of tears from senators and 
statesmen showed how intense is 
the affection between the Queen 
and herpeople. Worthy of all honor, 
too, is the Prince-Consort Henry. 
What happened, in succession of 
dates and acts, in the Dutch war of 
independence (1567-1648), that is- 


Choir stall in Bolsward Church, Holland. 
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sued in a republic, seems 
almost American. First, 
protest against taxation 
without representation; 
then, organized resis- 
tance; a red, white, and 
blue flag, and, on the 
ships, one of stripes, one 
for each state; a written 
constitution, in 1579; and 
a Declaration ct Inde- 
pendence in 1581. No 
wonder that our John 
Adams, when in Holland, 
to get recognition of our country 
and to borrow millions of dollars 
wrote: “The originals of the two 
republics [Dutch and American] are 
so much alike that a page from one 
seems a transcript from the other.” 
Adams, Franklin, Hamilton, Madi- 


son, ‘Father of the Constitution,” 





Children on the Island of Marken. 


Brick-paved road, canal, and windmill. 


were close students of the Dutch 
system of government. The great 
Benjamin wrote to our Congress, 
“In love of liberty and bravery in 
the defense of it she [Holland] has 
been our great example.” It was by 
people in Holland’s heroic age that 
our middle region was settled. 

To many, but not to all Ameri- 
cans, this is a familiar story, so 
much so that in ten or more historic 
places, Leeuwarden, Amsterdam, 
Nijkerk, Utrecht, Leyden, Rotter- 
dam, Middelburg, Zierikzee, The 
Hague, Delfshaven, Zwolle, etc., 
they have reared memorials of grat- 
itude or commemorative tokens of 
appreciation. Yet, lest | overrun my 
space, let me close by describing 
one of a dozen Dutch homes in 
which I was guest, while on a nation- 
uniting mission. This home was 
typical, for it was neither the man- 
sion of a statesman or a banker, nor 
the hut of a laborer. It was in the 
central province, Gelderland, where 
lived of old the Van Rensselaers, 
now extinct in Holland, but with 
7000 descendants in the United 
States. The town has a written his- 
tory almost to the time of Clovis. 
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The Princess Juliana’s ancestors. 


Within a few miles is the great sand- 
walled amphitheater, covering many 


acres, where the Salic Franks held 
their annual moot or meeting. In 
Nijkerk, itself, with seven thousand 
people, are electric lights, clubs, 
churches, schools, and pretty much 
everything modern as well as an- 
cient. All the streets and the coun- 


try roads are brick-paved and 
“clean as a whistle.” A few days 
before, the boys and girls, with 
their elders in historic costume and 
tableaux, were celebrating the cen- 
tennial of the events of 1813, when 
“the Dutch took Holland” from 
their French conquerors. King 
William I, who crossed over from 
England in a fishing smack, and 
Thorbecke, friend of Washington, 
had come to resurrection. 

The town was flamboyant with 
the red, white, and blue Dutch 
flags, with here and there the stars 


and stripes, as we rode up the brick- 
paved streets. As it was after four 
o’clock, we were just in time for the 
afternoon coffee or tea — according 
as one preferred leaf or berry. Every 
modern Dutch house has a “‘sara,”’ 
or pretty room, half the size of an 
ordinary apartment, usually with 
flowers and table equipped for hot 
drinks, and looking out over a gar- 
den. Indeed, even in the economical, 
snow white and cozy suites of three 
or four rooms only, with kitch- 
enette, bathroom with gas-heater, 
etc.,on Lilliputian or“ Peter, Pump- 
kin-eater scale,” an outer room, 
with flowers and coffee, is pretty 
sure to be at hand. I remember a 
series of afternoon calls, in which I 
was four times “just in time for 
coffee.” 

So after we sipped the Java — its 
purity and strength guaranteed by 
the proof-token of little bubbles of 








the essential oil floating on top — 
and nibbled at two or three of the 
nine varieties of cookies, including 
“Frisian fingers,” we sauntered in 
the garden, glorious with flowers. 
Of course, Haarlem, in May, excels 
the world, with oceans of color and 
billows of bloom, but the Nijkerk 
parterres were lovely and _ poly- 
chrome. Then, in succession, there 
were sounded two varieties of “‘ mu- 
sic in the air.”” Southward was a 
willow tree in torso, its main branch 
amputated and a cartwheel laid 
flat, on which Daddy and Mama 
Stork were teaching propriety to 
two hopeful offspring. Such preen- 
ing of feathers, grimaces, variety of 
paternal wing-flappings and guttural 
gabbling, in stork language, I never 
have heard, before or since. 

In autumn the Dutch children 
send messages, 
on slips tied to 
the stork’s legs, 
to the little folks 
in Egypt and 
sometimes get 
replies, either in 
oneof the tongues 
of Europe, or in 
Arabic, which a 
professor inter- 
prets. While my 
host was telling 
this fact, out 
pealed a carillon 
from the big 
church spire. We 
werein the“ Land 
of Chimes.” A 
bar of music, 
from the opera 
of The Huguenots, 
followed by the 
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Street and canal in Utrecht. 
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sounding of the quarter hour and 
sometimes by a psalm tune, from a 
score or two of bells, make the air- 
pulses sweet. 

In the great church at 6 P.M. a 
mighty assembly, with glorious 
organ music and grand congrega- 
tional singing, with speeches in 
Dutch and addresses in English 
from two of the five cultivated pas- 
tors, or Domines (no Dutchman 
ever spells his minister’s title in the 
Scottish way, which is Dominie) of 
the church, the bronze tablet was 
unveiled. It tells of Arendt Van 
Curler, baptized in 1620 at that 
very font beforeus. Hewas founder, 
both of Rensselaerwijk (now Al- 
bany, N.Y.) and Schenectady, and of 
the peace policy with the Iroquois. 
From his honored name, in Canada, 
even King George V. and all the 
sovereigns of 
England, or 
Great Britain, 
since 1700, take 
their title, given 
by the Indians, 
as Kora Kowa 
(the Great Van 
Curler). 

Then followed 
a dinner to the 
Americans given 
by the notables 
of church and 
city; and visits 
to the orphan 
asylum (where 
one sees the 
seventeenth-cen- 
tury portraits of 
the men who 
promoted the 
settlement of the 
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Mohawk and upper Hudson Val- 
leys); and to the site of the old 
home of Van Curler and Van Rens- 
selaer. “From the fall of the night 
till the morning bells chime,” we 
sleep in snowy linen in a genuine 
Dutch room and bed. 

At breakfast, we sit down with 
father and mother, but no sooner 
are coffee and omelette served than 
the door opens and in burst the 
three children — one a girl, a per- 
fect glory of pink cheeks and golden 
hair, reminding me of “Rose Red 
and Snow White” in the fairy story 
— and two sturdy boys. The little 
fellows bow and all say ‘‘Good- 
morning” in Dutch, but the Ameri- 
can lady’s deluge of English is too 
much for the shy maid, who on 
mother’s bosom finds refuge. 

Let me not seem to exaggerate 
when I speak of Holland as a land, 
though but slenderly dowered by 
nature, as among the richest of all 
in human interest, the assets of his- 
tory, the delights of art, the joys of 
home and the mental and physical 
comforts that spring from long ex- 
perience and deep convictions. To- 
day the nation that was hospitable, 
alike to exiled Pilgrims and Puritans 
and to the Walloon and Huguenot 
refugees, still, in 1915, opens arms 
to those made desolate by war. We 
too may feel that our debt to brave 
little Holland is great. For, of all 
the ships that sailed into American 
history, none excelled the Half Moon 
of 1609 in either the prospective or 
the historic freight of ideas and in- 
stitutions which she brought to our 
American shores. 
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HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS 
FOR MARCH 


( Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the question; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


Tue NETHERLANDS 


. By what Roman general were 
the Netherlands first conquered? 

. By what famous scholar was 
the Emperor Charles V instruct- 
ed in his youth? 

. Was all the Netherlands freed 
from Spanish rule by the War 
of Independence in the six- 
teenth century? 

. By what laws did England at- 
tempt to destroy Holland’s com- 
mercial supremacy in the sev- 
enteenth century? 

. What great Dutch statesmen 
were torn to pieces by a mob 
for not having better provided 
for the country’s defenses? 

. What were the principal rea- 
sons for the decline of Holland’s 
power? 

In what century did family 
names first come into use in 
Northern Europe? 

. How long did the Pilgrims stay 
in Holland before embarking 
for the New World? 

. Who was the greatest of Dutch 
painters? 

. Have Holland and Belgiumever 
been under one government 
during the past century? 
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STARTING A BIRD SANCTUARY 


WHEN one reads in the papers of a 
$225,000 purchase of 85 acres of 
land for a bird preserve, like the re- 
cent acquisition in Louisiana by the 
Rockefeller Foundation; or hears 
references to Marsh Island, pur- 
chased in 1912 at a cost of $150,000 
by Mrs. Russell Sage; or even reads 
of more modest bird refuges, like 
that of the Meriden Bird Club in 
New Hampshire, or our own Bur- 
roughs Club sanctuaries at. the 
Wren’s Nest, Atlanta, Ga., or Cot- 
tage Grove and Fernwood in Ro- 
chester, N.Y., or the most recent 
one on the great Mt. Meenahga 
estate, at Ellenville, N.Y.,— one 
quite naturally gathers the impres- 
sion that a bird sanctuary is a costly 
and elaborate af- 


near Detroit, Mich., instantly con- 
nects itself with the idea of lavish 
expenditure of money and energy. 
It does not follow, however, that 
very valuable results may not come 
from simpler attempts to preserve 
bird life; in fact, a general distri- 
bution of the bird-sanctuary idea 
through many centers is likely to 
protect the birds more completely 
than can be done in isolated sec- 
tions, be the equipment of the lat- 
ter never so perfect. 

The writer was impressed, when 
visiting the Meriden Bird Club of 
New Hampshire, with the fact that 
it was, in its beginning, essentially 
a matter of individual interest and 
good will on the part of the Meri- 
den residents, and that this much- 
talked-of sanctu- 





fair, involving a 
large tractof land 
devoted to the 
purpose, ward- 
ens, extensive 
equipment, vast 
supplies of food, 
and more or less 
formal adminis- 
tration. The pri- 
vate reserve of 
Henry Ford at 
Dearborn Farm, 


Chickadees at a window feeding-tray in South 
Deerfield, Mass, 


ary began with 
appliances and 
materials well 
within the reach 
of practically any 
one. The Meriden 
Bird Club was 
active and suc- 
cessful sometime 
before it—as a 
club—owned the 
old farm which 


is now dedicated 
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pe 


it durably but roughly 
with home-mixed con- 
crete, and furnishing 
it with’a few flat stones 
to give shallower step- 
ping-places for tiny 
birds. The garden 
hose, turned into this 
bath every few days, 
is a simple system of 
plumbing at no special 
cost for the _ bath. 
Surely appliances so 





Brush tepee on the bird reserve of Henry Ford, Dearborn Farm, Michigan, 


to the work, and forms the de- 
monstration spot for the bird pro- 
tection idea. The original experi- 
ment was entirely informal, and 
what Meriden, a hamlet of some 
200 souls, has done with brilliant 
success, any town or village can 
repeat. The birds have not our 
false notion that elaboration means 
comfort. True, the pipe-fed bath 
on the campus of the academy — a 
shallow depression chiseled on the 
top of a boulder and filled by a 
gentle inflow of water from a pipe 
piercing the center of the rock — is 
a convenience, since it needs prac- 
tically no care. The convenience, 
however, is to the human beings 
who arranged this picturesque and 
ingenious bit of appliance; the birds 
are quite as ready to bathe in the 
big clay flower-pot, saucer supplied 
by the president of the club in his 
dooryard. The only disadvantage of 
the latter bath is that it has to have 
water carried to it daily. Something 
between these two extremes is a 
little pool made by digging a broad, 
shallow hole in the ground, lining 


simple as these two 
latter baths are not 
too costly or too much 
trouble for any bird lover to pro- 
vide. 

In feeding appliances an equal 
latitude is possible. An imported 
‘food bell,” to hold grain and feed 
it out kernel by kernel at a time, 
is a labor-saver for the human own- 
er. Once filled, it can be hung up and 
left to take care of itself for days. 
Wind will not scatter nor greedy 
birds gobble this food supply. But 
lack of this scientific hopper need 
not debar any one from the fun 
of throwing out a daily supply of 
crumbs, scraps, grain, etc., thus put- 
ting to good use bits of edible mate- 
rial that would ordinarily go to the 
garbage can. The simple suet bags 
for winter feeding we have de- 
scribed in the December Home 
Procress. Even simpler are small 
pieces of half-inch wire net, about ~ 
4x8 inches, folded double with a 
strip of suet between. Hung to a 
tree limb, this “‘sandwich”’ will feed 
out the suet economically, and it 
will last much longer than the same 
amount of suet left loose to be 
picked apart and wasted. Dough- 
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nuts we have recommended earlier, 
on the authority of Edward H. For- 
bush; in New England especially, 
where is this toothsome article lack- 
ing? The various food hoppers, 
food trays, food sticks, lunch coun- 
ters, etc., which we have described 
from time to time are all easily 
home-made and cost almost nothing 
except a few nails and a little lum- 
ber. The latter may be taken from 
cast-off wooden boxes, which if not 
available at home, cost but five or 
ten cents each at the local grocer’s. 
Complete and definite suggestions 
for making such articles, as well as 
bird boxes, may be found in Traf- 
ton’s Methods of Attracting Birds, 
or in the Farmers’ Bulletin, issued 
by the United States Government. 

In nesting-boxes one may adopt 
the humble tomato can, which — if 
hung in the shade — does very well 
for a wren house, and the fact that 
it has no money value does not hurt 
the snug home in the wren’s estima- 
tion. 

Trafton makes an interesting sug- 
gestion for obtaining practicable 
bird houses almost for nothing by 
investing a few pennies in gourd 
seed. The vines are a pretty orna- 
ment as a screen cov- 
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order them for our members at 
cost, 35 cents) for persons who 
have not the time or opportunity 
to make bird houses. More elab- 
orate still are the log nesting boxes 
on the Von Berlepsch model, cost- 
ing from 75 cents to $1.50 each. 

It is probable that the home- 
made boxes will be watched with 
greater interest by their owners, and 
what better object for combined ex- 
penditure of time, energy, and skill 
can one suggest than bird houses 
turned out by the children in their 
manual training course? So popu- 
lar has this idea become in some 
sections of the country that a field 
worker of the Audubon Society has 
prepared a fascinating reel of mo- 
tion pictures showing Junior Mem- 
bers at the work bench, hammering 
and sawing on a variety of models. 
The children are seen arranging 
their work for exhibition with amus- 
ing signs, “No English Sparrows 
need apply,” “Large Families pre- 
ferred,” and other inventions of the 
youthful mind — displayed to en- 
gage the interest of the visitor; 
later they are shown going to the 
woods and placing their bird houses 
with great enthusiasm. A better 





ering some unsightly 
place in the door yard, 
and the supply of 
gourds obtainable 
will make good wren 
house material. 
Ware bird houses, 
which have proved 
very successful wher- 
ever hung out, are 
moderate in cost (the 
Nature Bureau can 


Feeding-box on the bird reserve of Henry Ford, Dearborn Farm, Michigan. 
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demonstration of how manual train- 
ing can be vitalized by a congenial 
motive can hardly be conceived. 

It may not be the good fortune of 
many towns desirous of introducing 
the bird-reserve idea immediately 
to acquire a tract of land to develop 
into a specific bird sanctuary. Yet 
a dozen enthusiastic individuals, 
each doing some- 
thing definite and 
demonstrable on 
his own place, is 
a pretty good nu- 
cleus for making 
that community a 
sanctuary in spir- 
it. The town or 
the group may not 
be able to buy and 
suitably inclose a 
tract with the 
“‘cat-proof fence” 
recommended by 
Trafton and other 
writers, but a few 
yards of barbed 
wire to girdle the 
trunk of the tree, 
where nesting- 
boxes are hung or 
natural nests 
known to exist, is 
hardly an extrava- 
gance for even a modest pocketbook. 
Such a cat guard requires two strips 
of board applied to opposite sides of 
the trunk, tied temporarily by string, 
so that the wire, being wound half 
a dozen times about the trunk, may 
be tacked to these strips without 
puncturing the bark or making too 
tight a girdle for the tree. Sheets 
of tin, bent funnel-shaped about the 
trunk, are a trifle more expensive, 


Bluebird, carrying food to young in a Von Ber- 
lepsch nesting-box on the gate-post of Corbin 
Park, Meriden, New Hampshire. 
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yet not prohibitively so, and often 
second-hand material is practical, 
with almost no outlay of money. 
In the matterof protecting the birds, 
particularly the fledglings, we find 
that good will and ingenuity pro- 
vide efficient substitutes for costly 
apparatus. 

As far as setting aside a special 
strip of land for a 
sanctuary is con- 
cerned, it is not 
always necessary 
for the local bird 
club to spend a 
dollar for the ac- 
quisition. Nor 
need the ‘“‘sanc- 
tuary” displace 
other harmless oc- 
cupancy. A strip 
of meadow land or 
some one’s wood 
lot, where there 
is a little brook, 
pond, or spring, 
some good bushy 
undergrowth and 
trees can be de- 
veloped with a 
moderate degree of 
assistance from na- 
ture. Wild cherry 
and hemlock, 
spruce, juniper, barberry, sumac, 
may in all probability be found 
somewhere in the neighborhood 
and transplanted. Some young 
saplings of berry-bearing variety 
may be bought a few at a time, 
as the club has funds, or as some 
generous soul is moved to contrib- 
ute, and be added to the native 
growth. At small expense a bit of 
the land can be ploughed and 
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planted to millet, corn, and other 
grains liked by the birds, with sun- 
flowers, etc., and will form a good 
winter food supply. The birds that 
are attracted to this location by 
favorable feeding and nesting con- 
ditions will benefit rather than in- 
jure the trees, will not interfere 
with any cattle that might be pas- 
tured there (what better warden for 
the premises could be secured than 
a bull of ferocious reputation!) and 
with a little help in feeding in win- 
ter, will increase in number, will be 
an ever ready police force when in- 
sect pests appear, will provide an 
object for various small handicraft 
objects that children will love to 
make, and, we venture to assert, will 
by their innocent and appealing 
presence improve the local supply of 
kindliness, thrift, good cheer, neigh- 
borly codperation, and public spirit 
for any community which makes 
them welcome. Let us all have bird 
sanctuaries! 


A. T..F. 


SCHOOL GARDENS 


BY ELIZABETH G. CHAPIN 


TueEschool garden movement which 
is to-day attracting attention in 
many parts of the country, is of 
comparatively recent origin in its 
present aspect, although gardens 
for experiment and observation 
purposes were known in Europe in 
early times. It is an historic fact 
that the famous Jardin des Plantes 
in Paris was started with a view to 
cultivating therein curious plants 
whose forms were used as sugges- 
tions for designs for fashionable 
dress. 

In rural communities in England 
school gardens have been organized 
for some time, their object being to 
train youth for agricultural pur- 
suits, and to give skill in some 
branches of manual labor, like car- 
pentry, which would serve good 
purpose in the course of rural life. 
By such courses it was hoped to 
check in some measure the constant 


Courtesy of Telede Art Museum 


Children at work in a school garden of a public school in Toledo, Ohio. 
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Courtesy of Toledo Art Museum 


Toledo, Ohio, public school children marking a garden. 


exodus to the cities, and to conserve 
the rural population. Various other 
European countries have agricul- 
tural courses in connection with 
schools, their object being similar. 
In America the school garden 
idea emphasizes the developing 
effect on the pupil as a human be- 
ing, on the opportunity the garden 
offers to instill notions of cleanli- 
ness, thrift, economy (of effort as 
well as of materials), the dignity of 
manual work, ingenuity in adapting 
materials, public service, civic pride, 
and beauty, beside the actual les- 
sons on.plant and animal life. In- 
deed the influence of the school gar- 
den may bebrought to bear on many 
angles of ordinary education. His- 
tory, geography, mathematics, Eng- 
lish work may all be made more 
vital when used in connection with 
visible, demonstrable problems of 
the garden. 

Space not permitting any detailed 
sketch of the various school gardens 


in every part of the New World, 

we will make but brief mention 

of successful experiments in 

Canada and Nova Scotia, in 

which latter province seventy- 

nine gardens had beenestablished 
as early as 1904. In Canada the 
school garden movement has 
been brought under the De- 
partment of Education, is car- 
ried on by trained instructors, 
is largely supported by the tax- 
payers, and has arranged de- 
monstration stations as practical 
aids to the rural population. 
Dayton and Cleveland, Ohio, 

Louisville, Ky., Pittsburg and 

Philadelphia, Pa., Hartford, Ct., 

and New York City are but a few 
of the stations for demonstrating 
the development, under different 
forms, of the same idea. 

One particularly interesting ex- 
periment in school gardening is that 
of Toledo, Ohio, where the Toledo 
Art Museum conducted in 1914, a 
City Beautiful Campaign, with a 
Vacant Lot and Home Gardening 
movement under the direction of an 
expert landscape gardener, as its 
focussing point. An encouraging 
feature of the campaign was the 
prize fund of $900 contributed by 
the People’s Savings Association, 
which, with the attractive garden- 
ing booklet issued by the same asso- 
ciation, demonstrated the fact that 
thrift and beauty are a paying fea- ~ 
ture in city life. The Art Museum 
gave gardening instruction to vast 
numbers of citizens through lantern 
talks at the Museum itself, in public 
schools, churches,and before various 
other organizations. The press gen- 
erally seconded the movement, de- 
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voting space daily to instruction by 
correspondence. It is impossible to 
estimate the widespread and help- 
ful influence of such a campaign in 
civic life, and when an Art Museum 
finds a way of improving public 
health, pride, and property, it has 
indeed proved itself a friend of the 
people. 

Obviously the first step toward 
preparation is cleaning up the plot. 
In the case of a school yard we will 
assume that no very objectionable 
litter will need attention, but if a 
vacant lot is to be converted into 
a garden, the accumulated rubbish 
must be moved and sorted. 

When the garden space has been 
suitably cleared, breaking the ground 
must begin. A garden dependent 
on the efforts of small farmers 
will have to be smaller than one 
where the heavier work can be taken 
care of by adult labor, but if the 
children are divided into squads, 
started in line, and given only so 
much area as they can manage 
without strain, they can accom- 
plish good work in stirring the 
soil. Spading should be confined 
to those strong enough to dig to 
a uniform depth of at least six 
inches. The teacher should show 
how to grasp the spade and the 
proper motion for throwing out 
the load of dirt. Spading offers a 
good chance to teach the prin- 
ciple of leverage in practical work. 
As the spading squad shifts from 
point to point, smaller children 
can follow with hoe and rake, 
breaking up the soil into finer par- 
ticles. If sufficient tools are not 
available, the little children should 
be set to work, each at a small 
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plot, with cultivating sticks. This, 
a twelve-inch strip of lath or similar 
stick, one and one half inches wide 
and one fourth inch thick, shaped to 
the hand and pointed at one end, is 
the ingenious device of Mr. H. G. 
Parsons. The point may be hard- 
ened by slight charring. In fact, if 
knives for whittling are lacking, a 
cultivating stick may be roughly 
improvised by burning one end and 
rubbing the burned end to a point. 
Primitive though it is, it has proved 
a useful tool for youngsters both for 
stirring the soil and for weeding, and, 
as its use necessitates a position close 
to the ground, it promotes close ob- 
servation. 

After the ground is well stirred, 
the beds can be laid out. Their 
length should run from north to 
south, thus insuring even sunshine 
and less shade from the taller plants. 


The shape of the lot will influence 


Courtesy Toledo Art Museum 


A school ** market’’ garden in Toledo, Ohio, and its 


young gardener. 
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the laying out, — as a general plan, 
a circular bed in the center at the 
intersection of the two main paths, 
with the four corner lots subdivided 
into individual plots is successful. 
One narrow straight plot running 
across the width of the entire gar- 
den at each end may be used for 
observation plots, and the central 
one for flowers, or if preferred, the 
entire garden may have a narrow 
flower border all the way around. 
The care of these general beds may 
be delegated to various shifts of 
children, who may thus learn the 
value of public service and owner- 
ship. Those who have helped to 
grow a general bed that is a matter 
of communal pride will have a more 
intelligent view of the proper civic 
attitude toward public parks. 
Detailed instruction for marking 
off the paths, plots, and borders of 
the garden may be found in any one 
of the very excellent manuals listed 
below, — those of Greene and of 
Parsons are definite and simple. 
For young children and beginners 
the individual plots should be ap- 
proximately 4 x 8 feet, separated by 
18-inch paths. This is as much space 
as a young farmer can care for ad- 
vantageously. Older workers, who 
have had some experience with prac- 
tical farm work at home, or several 
years of training in a garden school, 
will require bigger beds as they 
grow in years and skill, plots large 
enough to grow crops worth selling 
and demonstrate the business op- 
portunity of truck farming, but the 
4x8 plot has proved extensive 
enough to yield an appreciable of- 
fering to the home table, and to ab- 
sorb the energies of young children. 
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Beds should be numbered, laid out 
with plot-markers, and assigned by 
number to children who are regis- 
tered in the order of their applica- 
tion and furnished a corresponding 
numbered tag. 

The children should lay out their 
paths neatly (according to instruc- 
tion in the manuals), rounding them 
slightly to a ridge and tramping 
them hard and smooth. The beds 
should receive a dressing of such fer- 
tilizer as the teacher shall select or 
can obtain, and be thoroughly re- 
forked, raked, and laid out uni- 
formly in even rows. All this, of 
course, will require more than one 
lesson, the preparatory work de- 
pending on the nature of the area 
and the amount of work needed to 
get it ready. Marking the beds and 
planting seeds should come in the 
same lesson. Experience has shown 
that uniform crops are most satis- 
factory, simplifying the work of the 
teacher — since a lesson on one bed 
applies to all— and creating a pleas- 
ant rivalry in comparing results. 
Lettuce, radish, beans, beets, car- 
rots, andonions are a good selection, 
being, as Parsons says, hardy, com- 
mon, well shaped, bright colored, 
fine flavored, representative of sev- 
eral botanic families; furthermore, 
they are quickly grown. A child 
takes more interest in a crop whose 
development he can see to the end 
than in any part-way experience, 
in long-time crops, be they never 
so prosperous in the beginning. The 
method of procedure on planting 
day is ably discussed in the various 
manuals. The work of directing a 
school garden will naturally not be 
assumed by a teacher entirely un- 
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versed in garden work, but any one 
with some previous experience in 
making things grow might safely 
start a small garden, putting into 
practice the book lessons with 
which her own knowledge may be 
intelligently supplemented. 

Most literature on school gardens 
refers to the movement as recent, 
yet it has now been making itself 
felt with pleasant and helpful re- 
sults for more than ten years, and 
the welcome it receives from eager 
children is its best credential. A 
vividly interesting feature of all 
printed accounts of the work is the 
great number of photographs of the 
little farmers and the fruits of their 
toil, pictures of the before-and- 
after variety being particularly 
convincing. Through the awakened 
interest and training of little peo- 
ple all over the country, bare and 
hideous spots have been made to 
blossom — if not always “‘like the 
rose’’— at least like the ambitious 
morning-glory, or the thrifty ger- 
anium. One reads determination 
and good will in the humblest dis- 
play. A cut showing three cheerful 
sunflowers grown in a bed made 
by prying up half a dozen bricks 
in the paved courtyard of a grim 
tenement house, argues a brave 
struggle against adverse circum- 
stances. In one of the books is an 
account of a child living at the top 
of a tenement, who, having no pos- 
sible space on terra firma tocarry 
out her precious new ambition, col- 
lected such discarded cooking-ves- 
sels as she could find, planted her 
seed, and hung the whole collection 
on the clothes-line outside the win- 
dow. Though this aerial garden had 
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to be hauled in whenever the family 
wash went out, she considered the 
labor a small outlay for her precious 
posies. Pictures of the transform- 
ing possibilities of vines and flowers 
grown from penny-packet seed, in 
slovenly back yards, graceless school 
playgrounds, waste lots, etc., show 
that our little citizens can accom- 
plish beautifying results that their 
elders are too busy, too lazy, or too 
ignorant to attempt. 

The uplifting influence of garden- 
ing at the training school makes its 
mark at home in improved sur- 
roundings, awakened ambition for 
seemly living conditions, establish- 
ment of friendly relations between 
parents and teachers, and a gen- 
eral participation in the ideals of 
thrift, ingenuity, and prosperity 
that have so clear a demonstration 
in the garden. In the case of chil- 
dren from poor homes, the moral 
and material benefits of the garden 
school are incalculable. Equally in- 
valuable are they to the petted child 
of easy circumstances, teaching per- 
sonal initiative, giving health and 
skill, and awakening a love for out 
of doors, its creatures and its activi- 
ties, too often unknown to the hu- 
man product of material prosperity. 


LIST OF BOOKS ON SCHOOL 
GARDENS 


Among School Gardens, by M. 
Louise Greene. (N.Y. Charities’ 


Publication Committee.) 

How to Make School Gardens, by 
Herbert D. Hemenway. 
day, Page & Co.) 

Little Gardens for Boys and Girls, 
by Myrta M. Higgins. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 


(Double- 
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School and Home Gardens, by 
W. H. D. Meier. (Ginn & Co.) 

Children’s Gardens, by Louise 
Klein Miller. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, 
Health and Happiness, by Harry G. 
Parsons. (Sturgis & Walton.) 

Report of the Children’s Farm 
School of DeWitt Clinton Park, 1902- 
04, by Mrs. H. G. Parsons. 

Little Gardens and How to Beau- 
tify City Yards and Small Country 
Spaces, by C. M. Skinner. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 


SOMETHING FOR OUR JUNIOR 
MEMBERS TO DO IN MARCH 


FOR THE BIRDS 


Do you know that the birds have to 
eat gravel, and why? They seem to 
need it as an aid to 
digestion, to grind 
hard foods — seeds, 
corn, etc.—#in their 
gizzards. In Signs 
and Seasons, pages 54- 
55, Burroughs speaks 
of this peculiarity of 
the birds’ feeding- 
habits. 

Now, in winter the 
ice and snow fre- 
quently make it im- 
possible for the birds 
to get this grinding substance, un- 
less you will help them. If you 
will clear a small space, a yard or 
two square, near the birds’ feeding 
spot, and will pick or scratch up the 
hard surface as well as you can with 
a spade or trowel, the birds will enjoy 
coming here to get their digestive 
tablets. If the ground is so frozen 
that you cannot loosen it, you can 
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A drinking-basin for the birds. 








probably get some cinders from the 
furnace and can sift them, throwing 
the fine grit onto the cleared patch. 
Don’t throw it on fresh snow, or it 
will sink and be wasted. The same is 
true in throwing crumbs and seed. 
Before you try to spread a table for 
the birds, be sure you have the table 
bare and smooth. Snow is easily 
managed by tramping it smooth 
and glassy. 

It is surprising how many things 
that would otherwise be thrown into 
the waste pail in the home kitchen, 
can be utilized for bird-feeding. 
Squash seeds, apple cores, bits of 
stale bread, cake and doughnuts (the 
latter excellent), any fruit that is a 
little spoiled for the table, the trim- 
mings of fat from the steak and 
chops, the trimmed-off pork rind, 
or any odds and ends 
of meat that have a 
little fat, bones that 
have marrow, — they 
should be cracked so 
that the birds can get 
at the succulent part, 
— sweepings of chaff 
from the hay barn, if 
you live in the coun- 
try, or from a feed 
store if you have one 
near you in town— 
all these bits that 


‘would naturally be thrown aside as 


worthless, can be made to save the 
birds from starvation in their hard, 
season. 

Last winter we printed in the 
November, 1913, Home Procress, 
an article on winter feeding. If you 
have it, read over the description of 
a tepee or brush hut. Or you can see 
it in Trafton’s Methods of Attract- 














ing the Birds, page 80. A fair-sized 
wooden box, placed with its open 
side away from the wind, and hav- 
ing a little chaff spread on the floor, 
will also make a welcome shelter for 
the birds when they are driven to 
cover by a hard wind or heavy 
storm. 

The birds need also to drink in 
winter as well as in summer, and a 
shallow panful of fresh water sup- 
plied daily in a sunny spot, where 
the water will not freeze immediate- 
ly, will be much appreciated. Mr. 
Henry Ford, of Detroit, whose bird 
reserve is wonderfully complete in 
equipment, has had an electric heat- 
ing system installed to keep the 
drinking-basin from freezing up. 
Few of us can hope to arrange any- 
thing so fine as this, but most of us 
can do a little choosing of location 
in putting out a pan of water, and 
try to find a warm nook. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL RHYMES 


Coup you guess EGRET in the 
February rhyme? Probably most of 
you know the EGRET only too well, 
alas, from seeing aigrettes (feathers 
of the EGRET) on ladies’ hats. It 
is against the law in this country 
now to import them, and we hope 
the EGRET now has a fair chance 
to live unmolested in the various re- 
serves where it is protected. 

The FLICKER, largest of all 
woodpeckers, is probably an old 
friend of many of you. Burroughs 
has a good deal to say of this cheer- 
ful, sturdy worker on the trees. If 
you will look up Wake Robin, pages 
9-13, Birds and Poets, pages 93-94, 
117, and Riverby, pages 88-90, you 
will find quite a history of his habits. 
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RHYMES FOR NEXT TIME 


G is for ( ), who though tiny, is bright, 

And sings undulating, in gay, joyous flight. 

Winter finds them in flocks, pecking thistles 
for seed, 

Thus keeping in check a most noxious weed. 


Hi is for ( ), — it squeaks when it sings, 

But Aums by vibration of fast whirring 
wings; 

With its bill like a dart it takes honey in 
flight, 

Builds a tiny, neat nest, lays two eggs, 
pearly white. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, PREPARES TO 
WELCOME THE BIRDS 


A FEw days after lecturing on The 
Birds, Our Protectors, in Toledo, 
Ohio, Mr. Pratt received an enthusi- 
astic letter from a Toledo citizen, a 
paragraph of which we reprint: — 


Every one of the persons who came to 
hear you has developed into a real force. 
We have Legislative Committees and Gen- 
eral Protective Committees, and the schools 
are organizing in home, field, and school 
departments; one of our missions, the Char- 
itable Employment Bureau, has set the men 
to work making bird houses and the women 
to crocheting suet bags, and people are talk- 
ing about it everywhere. Offers to lecture 
on Saturday mornings come pouring in in 
every mail, and the slogans that the child- 
ren are sending are the quaintest things you 
ever heard. One little boy of eight writes: 
“Come, little bird, and bring your wife, 
and make Toledo your home for life.””’ The 
Boy Scouts are putting up feeding shelters 
in the parks, and are going to take care of 
them, and I am preparing lectures for the 
Parents Clubs in the schools and am just 
about as busy as I can be, but I think I can 
keep up with it. 

N. S. 

Through the efforts of the writer 
of this letter, a public-spirited citizen 
was induced to present a large quan- 
tity of lumber for the bird houses, 
and the leaders of the Bird Campaign 
in Toledo expect that some thirty 
thousand houses and shelters will be 
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made during the coming winter. 
When an entire city converts itself 
into a bird sanctuary, and every 
citizen is pledged to the cause of the 
birds, it seems that the spirit of the 
law has certainly become a part of 
the daily life of that community, and 
that legislation will be but an expres- 
sion of good will, not a restrictive 
measure forced upon any one’s citi- 
zenship. 


LET US HAVE A NATIONAL BIRD 
DAY 
Aprit 3 is John Burroughs’s birth- 
day. The Burroughs Nature Club 
urges that April 3 become a nation- 
wide Brrpv Day. Some states al- 


ready have a Bird Day; others want 
one. Why not have Brrp Day all 
over the United States on the same 
day? Consider the cumulative in- 
terest and enthusiasm if this cele- 


bration were discussed in the news- 
papers, talked of in the school and 
home, and observed with an ele- 
ment of affection for one man, — 
the birds’ best friend. 

Utah has already declared for 
April 3, by proclamation of the Gov- 
ernor. We hope by the issue of this 
March Home Procress that other 
governors and other states will have 
followed suit. Weurgeall Burroughs 
Club members to use their influence 
in their several communities to have 
April 3 devoted in the schools to 
teaching the children the necessity 
and advantage of protecting the 
wild birds. The time thus spent will 
serve at once to emphasize an ab- 
sorbingly interesting cause, and to 
honor our friend John Burroughs. 
More than any other American citi- 
zen he has made nature a well loved 
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study for his fellow Americans. Let 
us remember the day, the birds, and 
the man! 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR MARCH 
(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the question 5 number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 

arate from the answers.) 

1. Is the bluebird confined to any 
one section of the country? 

Give some of the character- 
istic marks of the Far Western 
and Arctic bluebirds. 

. Name several other birds that 
are blue. 

. From what family has the blue- 
bird descended? 

. When does the skunk cabbage 
first make its appearance? 

. What is the first spring flower 
in the Middle and New England 
States? Pepacton. 

. What is the commonest road- 
side flower in Jamaica? 

. For what manufacture does the 
hornet hold the original patent? 

. What advice does Burroughs 
give for getting rid of the Eng- 
lish sparrow? 

. Why did Burroughs find church 
architecture in England so ap- 
pealing? 

Name three birds that he 
found inhabiting the roofs and 
eaves of English churches. 
What effect did Darwin think 
the earthworm had on English 
soil? 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOR 
FEBRUARY, 1915 


BY MARTHA E. D. WHITE 


Chairman, Department of Literature and Library 
Extension, Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


1. How can a little child best be cured of 
the habit of crying for trivial reasons? 
CryiInc is sometimes a result of 
habit formed by easy indulgence in 
grief in order to get one’s own way. 
Our method of meeting such a situa- 
tion in the days of stern parental 
discipline was “‘to give the child 
something to cry for,” — not a bad 
method, if the child seems to cry to 

get its way about things. 

If the child is too young to use 
tears thus reasonably, there is prob- 
ably some defect in its nervous sys- 
tem. In that case a physician should 
be consulted, and the crying treated 
as symptomatic. Some children 
are so sensitively organized that 
they respond quickly to all stimuli, 
they both laugh and cry easily and 
about nothing. Time, growing-up, 
will teach self-control. Pay noatten- 
tion to crying in that case. Hys- 
terical tendencies are best unno- 
ticed. Open-air play, alone, is 
wholesome treatment. We no 
longer “trot” children’s bodies, 
but have we learned not “to trot” 
their minds and their emotions? 


2. What course should parents follow when 
their children choose for companions and 
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friends other children whose influence is 
felt to be bad? 


This is a difficult situation to 
manage. American children have 
so much freedom, they must mingle 
with all sorts and conditions of peo- 
ple, and so they can exercise their 
choice in associates. If we limit 
their opportunities to be democra- 
tic in childhood, we only postpone 
the day, for the “sheltered life” 
idea is happily not a popular one 
with us. Friendship, like most other 
habits, is the result of selection 
guided by taste. Then if you see 
that your children have taste de- 
veloped by contact with the “right 
sort,’’ if you see to it that their lives 
are full of interests and activities, 
you give them standards and create 
immunities that may stand them 
in good stead. 

Children in whom character is 
developed and sturdy are harmed 
much less by contact with bad in- 
fluences than are weak children. 
Strength resists the miasma of social 
relations just as it does disease 
germs. 

I learned much that I had forgot- 
ten about my own juvenile tastes 
and interests by reading Penrod. 
I wonder if it would help you to un- 
derstand much that must seem per- 
verse in children’s attitudes. 


3. How can a little boy of three who does 
not obey his father and mother because 
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he does not understand that he must 

ovey, best be taught obedience by them? 

How can a child of three be ex- 
pected to obey or to know that he 
must obey? Obedience is a compli- 
cated matter, beginning with under- 
standing and ending in an exercise 
of self-control exerted through will 
power. Then ask yourself these 
questions: Does the child of three 
understand what he is asked to do? 
Has he had developed in him the 
power of self-control? Can he exer- 
cise voluntarily his will to do? Of 
course he has not been even started 
in any of these directions; he is 
“only a baby,” and all our treat- 
ment has made him dependent and 
fretful rather than independent and 
docile. 

But one can begin at three to se- 
cure the foundation that will be 
obedience later on. 

First remember that discipline 
(the fruit of obedience) is the ca- 
pacity for self-control. To teach self- 
control is not easy. Its first step 
may well be to try to secure mental 
concentration. Remember that 
even babies will “stick to anything”’ 
only when they are interested. So 
give the child something to do that 
he can do and upon which he will 
concentrate his attention. The 
Montessori materials are admirably 
graded and adapted to this develop- 
ment. Physical self-control is equal- 
ly important. We sometimes ask a 
child to “sit still and be quiet a 
while.” Yet we have never trained 
him in muscular control and repose. 
We ask from him the impossible. 
Beginning with a child of three a 
thoughtful mother can develop mus- 
cular control and direction very 
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rapidly without apparatus. “Walk 
a crack,” our instincts said; but our 
parents said, ““No, you will fall.” 
Happy the child whose instinct tri- 
umphed. Encourage children to try 
over and over again exercises that 
bring poise, balance, deftness, direc- 
tion to muscular control. Do not 
forget also to teach relaxation and 
“keeping as still as a mouse.” With 
this training may go along sugges- 
tions and examples of the rights of 
other people. Obedience will result; 
and it will be the spontaneous effect 
of a will to obey and not obedience 
forced and unwilling. 

4. How can a girl of twelve who complains 
about the food provided at home, best 
be taught to eat what is set before her? 
Why should a child eat always 

“what is set before her?” It seems 

a tyranny to expect a girl of twelve 

to eat what may be repulsive. At 

that age a girl’s appetite is likely 
to be capricious and often morbid. 

Parents should see in such refusals 

indication that the normal, healthy 

advance of adolescence is disturbed. 

The food offered is not what her 

girl’s system craves. It does not 

furnish the nutrition required. In 
some obscure way the girl is “short” 
in her physical chemistry. 

Parents should examine tactfully 
the girl’s habits, and note what her 
appetite craves. Care and attention 
to diet then may save serious ill 
health later on. If parents are con- 
vinced that the child’s complaints 
are capricious, unreasonable, not 
connected with her health, then in- 
terest her in the preparation of food. 
Let her cook to suit herself. Let her 
suggest what to have for dinner. 
Let her arrange the table and make 
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it pretty from her point of view. 
When she realizes some of the do- 
mestic difficulties, she may be more 
ready to appreciate results. 

Then we should remember that 
eating for the human family is a 
social affair. Our method of “sitting 
together at meat” distinguishes us 
from the brute creation. Not only 
do we sit together, but the meal 
hour should be the hour of gracious 
social communion. Interest chil- 
dren to contribute to the success of 
table conversation. Let them, too, 


realize the pleasure of grown-up ° 


conversation at its best and witti- 
est. Then when dinner is more than 
food, the girl of twelve will eat 
“‘what is set before her” in content 
and with good digestion, always 
reserving the fact that her refusal 
may be due to her physical need. 

5. Should a boy of fourteen be allowed to 

have a gun? 

That depends. If he lives in a 
city or even in a large town, a gun 
would make any boy of fourteen 
into a public danger. On the con- 
trary if he is a boy on a lonely prai- 
rie where there is food to secure, a 
gun should be a part of his equip- 
ment; but give him also an axe for 
the wood pile and a shovel for snow. 
A gun is a tool to be used only for 
ends that are necessary to the fam- 
ily needs. Shooting for its own sake 
is about as inexcusable as burning 
the woodshed for a bonfire. Never 
give a boy of any age a gun to play 
with. It is not a toy. Some boys at 
fourteen are just as reliable as oth- 
ers at eighteen. The character of 
the boy and the family needs should 
determine the possession of fire- 
arms, not age nor the boy’s desire. 
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There is a growing theory that all 
American boys should be trained in 
the use of arms and in simple mili- 
tary tactics as a part of their public- 
school education, thus to create a 
trained civilian reserve for national 
protection. Such a program seems 
like setting back the clock of human 
progress. Take away the foolish 
glamor of militarism, train it away, 
and your boy of fourteen will prefer 
almost any scientific apparatus to a 
gun. 

6. How can a little boy of six, who has a 
very violent temper, best be helped to 
control it? 

He must be trained in self-con- 
trol. Let this be without reference 
to his temper. The answer to Ques- 
tion 3 suggests the beginning of 
such training. When he sees the 
need of discipline, the social effects 
of giving way to his temper will 


dawn upon him, and he will then 
have the power to control himself. 


7. How can table manners best be taught 
to little children? 


By example. Children are as imi- 
tative as monkeys. You may be 
sure that they are going to do what 
they see done. Sometimes we offer 
a premium to a child’s bad table 
manners by giving him a spoon in 
place of a fork, and seeing to it that 
all his table appointments are dif- 
ferent from those of the others. 
They need to differ only in size. 

He wants to bang with his spoon 
on his tin tray. Well, why give him 
a tray to bang on? The others at 
table have none. Show a child how 
you do things. Take time to let him 
see and realize how you do them. 
Then be patient with his clumsy 
attempts to imitate your move- 
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ments. Let him do things himself. 
He likes to do. He resents that 
kindly interference that tucks his 
napkin under his chin, stirs his food, 
gives him a spoon, and tells him, 
“Now don’t spill your soup.” It 
is easier and quicker to wait on 
children than to wait for them. But 
try the other way. Momentarily, 
we are calling this method the 
Montessori Method. Mrs. Fisher, in 
A Montessori Mother, describes an 
American mother investigating a 
Montessori School. The children 
were called to luncheon. The table 
had been set and was to be served 
by children. 


One little boy, only one in all that com- 
pany, could not manage his napkin. After 
wrestling with it, he brought it to the teach- 
er, who sat near me. So sure was J of what 
her action inevitably would be, that I fairly 
felt my own hands automatically follow hers 
in the familiar motions of tucking a napkin 
under a child’s round chin. ; 

I cannot devise any way to set down on 
paper with sufficient emphasis the fact that 
she did not tuck that napkin in. She held 
it up in her hands, showed the child how to 
take hold of a larger part of the corner than 
he had been grasping, and, illustrating on 
herself, gave him an object lesson. Then 
she gave it back to him. 


The \child eventually succeeded 
while Mrs. Fisher struggled with 
herself not to interfere. The lesson 
had taken time and “the soup was 
getting cold.” Mrs. Fisher felt that 
injustice had been done. Finally 
the teacher said, “‘ Besides, I’ve put 
him more in the way of getting his 
soup hot from now on, than you 
would by tucking in his napkin and 
sending him back at once. To-day’s 
plateful would have been warm but 
how about to-morrow and the day 
after and so on, unless some grown- 
up happened to be at hand.” 
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Is n’t this suggestive of an entire 
program of what to do? 


8. What course should be followed in the 
case of a boy of eight who is inclined to 
be quarrelsome? 

Why is he quarrelsome? If he is 
a nervous child, he probably is more 
irritable because he is in bad health. 
Try much out-of-door life and soli- 
tary play. 

If he has a bad disposition, lead 
him to see how he loses what chil- 
dren care for, — popularity and the 
affection of his playmates. Some- 
times he will be able to do much for 
himself if he sees a good reason for 
doing it. Show him how the boy 
who “bullies” others is looked up- 
on. Also show him the boy whose 
pleasant ways have won for him 
many friends. Tempt him to read 
books of chivalry in which the hero 
is “‘a veray parfit gentil knight.” 

Some boys get the idea that man- 
liness means “lording it” over 
others. If he seems to think this, 
show him many heroes whose man- 
hood has been characterized by 
bravery and gentleness. 

9. To what extent should children be al- 
lowed to borrow and lend outside the 
immediate family? 

This is a geographical question. 
There are parts of the country 
where failure in the social courtesy 
of borrowing, and, particularly of 
lending, would put the entire family 
outside the pale. There are other 
communities where such domestic 
interchange is regarded askance. 
I should say that such a matter 
must be regulated by the nice feel- 
ing of the children and the neigh- 
borhood custom. One point should 
be insisted on,— a prompt return 
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and a scrupulous memory of what 
is borrowed. No increment of profit 
must inhere in these reciprocities. 


10. How can a boy and a girl whose parents 
are making sacrifices in order to let them 
finish the high-school course, best be 
taught the importance of making the 
most of their opportunities in school? 


Take them out of school and put 
them to work. When boys and girls 
are of high-school age and develop- 
ment, the only justification for con- 
tinuing them in school is their de- 
sire to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities there. Failure to do this is 
evidence that you have a square 
plug in a round hole. Recognize the 
situation without prejudice, and 
start in another direction. You will 
be helped to do this by seeing that 
education is not wholly conditioned 
by nor contained entirely in the 
schoolroom. It is broader than that 
and accessible wherever life is lived. 

Many of our high schools are con- 
ducted with reference to college en- 
trance examination. So, for pupils 
not intending college the work 
seems to be unrelated to life, pos- 
sibly entirely futile. Pupils lose 
interest because they are not getting 
what they need. Perhaps this may 
be the case with your children. Vo- 
cational schools, “part time” 
schools, or employment, with “‘con- 
tinuation schools” are excellent ex- 
pedients if your community sup- 
plies them. If not, satisfy yourself 
as to the practicability of the man- 
ual training opportunities in your 
schools, and try to make them of 
more definite value to your chil- 
dren. Do not be modest in rela- 
tion to the demand you make upon 
your school system. Investigate the 
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school; you are likely to find in it a 
full explanation of your children’s 
loss of interest. Should you have 
none of these opportunities to 
change educational aims, make life 
educate your children. The power 
of interesting work, intelligent home 
life, the resources of the Public 
Library and the opportunities to 
hear good lectures, will do as much 
as — more than—staying in school, 
when interest and desire are want- 


ing. 


CHILDREN AND THE NEWSPAPER 
BY MINNIE OLCOTT WILLIAMS 


Several subscribers have asked that the 
article on children’s reading be devoted one 
month to the newspaper, in order that they 
may the better decide whether or no to 
allow or to encourage their children to read 
it. The following article, I think, gives 
practical aid in solving this important prob- 
lem. 

Ir has been said that the modern 
American newspaper is to the aver- 
age American what the Grecian 
oracle at Delphi was to the ancient 
Greek. The newspaper probably 
reaches more people than any other 
kind of reading matter; I mean, of 
course, the daily newspaper, and 
not the paper that might be called 
a cross between the newspaper and 
the magazine. The newspaper is a 
voice that speaks to the multitude 
on many subjects. Through it, the 
great masses of the people learn 
what is happening all over the 
world, what men are thinking about, 
and what new discoveries are being 
made. But may not the hurried 
perusal of so many different sub- 
jects grow to be a form of mental 
dissipation? Many people read 
every word of the paper, from the 
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first page to the last, and, what is 
infinitely worse, they never read 
anything else. If fed on nothing 
but the daily newspapers, what 
nourishment has the brain assimi- 
lated? Will it not soon lose the 
power to concentrate, and find in 
that lack a “‘scatteration” of brain 
force which will be hard to over- 
come? This lack of concentration 
some one has wittily called “para- 
graphesis,”’ that is, inability to hold 
the mind on a subject any length of 
time. 

Yet, we must keep abreast of the 
times. We must know the develop- 
ments in political crises, the events 
of importance in the world, the lat- 
est discoveries in science, literature, 
and art. We must know the changes 
in the market, the opinion of the 
street, etc. But must we know the 
gruesome details of the last murder, 
must we read the minutie of the 
latest bank robbery or swallow the 
nauseous pills of the divorce court? 
Does the public demand sensational 
news, and is that the reason for 
printing so much of it? What con- 
stitutes the public, anyhow, but 
you and I? Do we revel in scandal 
and bloodshed? Do we judge others 
by ourselves and insist that the 
public demands what we secretly 
desire? 

When I was a child, we had The 
Little Corporal, which came every 
week, and Young Folks, now St. 
Nicholas, and it never occurred to 
me to look at the daily newspaper; 
that belonged exclusively to father. 
When the lamps were lighted in the 
evening, he ensconced himself be- 
hind it for several hours. He some- 
times read aloud to mother, but I 
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was busy with lessons or reading 
of my own, and paid no attention. 

The world is different now. Those 
quiet hours in the library with 
father and mother have passed into 
the silence of yesterday. Children 
are taught to know the world more 
than they used to be. The plan has 
its advantages, but it also has its 
disadvantages. 

On certain days of the week our 
boy demands a “‘current event” to 
take to school, because teacher says 
he must. Is it safe to cultivate his 
self-reliance by handing him the 
newspaper that he may find it for 
himself? Or do we shrink from 
putting the paper into his unso- 
phisticated hands, for fear that the 
capitalized headlines of crime and 
scandal may attract his eye and 
feed his morbid curiosity? 

May a child be taught to read 
the newspaper properly, to discrim- 
inate between what is false and 
what is true, what is important and 
what is trivial? Parents might do 
much of such training by example. 
Children are quick to imitate. If 
father and mother and their visit- 
ors discuss the latest scandal and 
the details of last night’s murder, 
depend upon it that the “little 
pitchers” will make good use of 
their ears, and will later satisfy their 
curiosity by hunting up the paper 
and reading all about it. On the 
other hand, if such things are never 
mentioned before the children, if, 
instead, father talks about some 
one’s proposed flight across the 
ocean in an air-ship, some new in- 
vention or other thing of interest, 
childish curiosity will be stimulated 
in other directions and the incentive 
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to findout’things for themselves will 
be turned into healthy channels. 

If father and mother talk sensibly 
about what they read, the children 
will be inclined to do likewise. One 
naturally becomes like what one 
looks upon the most. The theory 
of holding up the good, instead of 
trying to uproot the bad, is an ex- 
cellent practice in the training of 
children. The reading of good liter- 
ature creates a taste for that kind 
which refuses to be satisfied with 
any other kind. And this applies to 
the proper selection of what one 
reads in the newspaper. 

At present, the papers are full of 
war news, which to the average boy 
is as exciting as a story. Let him 
read it all and, incidentally, he will 
be found reading far back into his- 
tory, in the effort to find out the 
causes of the various animosities be- 
tween nations which brought on 
this terrible war just when we were 
settling down to Universal Peace. 

I know a boy who reads all the 
war news he can get, and is fairly 
bristling with questions. Previous- 
ly, he was much interested in the 
Mexican situation, the building and 
the opening of the Panama Canal, 
the Tolls Question, and various bills 
passed by Congress, and in public 
affairs of all sorts. When asked if 
he ever read about the murders and 
suicides, he said, ‘‘ Sometimes I read 
the headlines, but that’s all.” 

Next to the popular song, I think 
that the Sunday Supplement is re- 
sponsible for much of the “trashy 
fibre” which William James says is 
woven into the youth of to-day. 
The Sunday Supplement may be 
charged with a lowering of respect 
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due to older people and to sacred 
things, with a coarsening of the 
vocabulary, and with a lowering of 
tone and refinement, generally. The 
fun in many of the selections con- 
sists of slang and rough language, 
the wit descends to buffoonery, and 
the bad boy comes out a hero. 

Humor, while not so intellectual 
as wit, need have in it no element of 
the gross or coarse. As dear old 
Thackeray put it, “I should call 
humor a mixture of love and wit.” 
Low jests, ridiculous pranks, vulgar 
tricks and postures belong to the 
role of the buffoon, and should have 
no place in the so-called funny paper 
which comes into the hands of our 
children every week. Real fun, 
merriment, jest, jokes, all have 
their proper places and do no harm; 
rather they help to oil the hinges of 
a too prosaic life. 

When the aim of a newspaper is 
to tell the people everything that 
will make life more healthy, com- , 
fortable, intelligent; when it offers 
them scientific and technical knowl- 
edge, talks oh literature and art, 
articles on pure food, sensible cloth- 
ing, and good housing; when it cor- 
rects abuses in the government of 
public institutions, and aids in 
shaping politics, then we begin to 
see the great educational possibili- 
ties of a good newspaper. In sub- 
scribing for a paper which is suit- 
able to be brought into the home 
there is usually a choice between a 
conservative paper and a more sen- 
sational one. The former will de- 
vote less space to recounting the 
details of murders and prize-fights. 
It will give the news sanely and 
truthfully. It-will give political and 
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business items and straightforward 
editorials, and it will seek to elimin- 
ate as much as possible the morbid 
and the unrefined. Nothing in the 
paper will be conspicuous, loud, or 
melodramatic. Its object will be to 
educate and develop public opinion. 
The sensational paper will do ex- 
actly the opposite, and will cater to 
a certain petty curiosity to which 
we are all too prone. 

The newspaper in the home! 
Without it, we should feel as lost 
as though we lived in a land with- 
out telephones and rural free de- 
livery! With it, we may keep in 
touch with all the nations of the 
earth and with all sorts and con- 
ditions of humanity. 


MUSIC IN THE HOME 


Uncle Gerald Learns What the Children 
Think About It 


BY HARRIETTE BROWER 


From time to time during the past few 
months, letters have been received from 
subscribers asking various questions with 
regard to music in the home. In order to 
answer these questions, adequately, the 
editor obtained three articles on the sub- 
ject by a competent teacher of music. The 
first appeared in Home Procress for Jan- 
uary. The second is herewith printed. 


I Totp you about my coming to 


stay with my nephew in New York, 
and in what condition I found mu- 


sic in his family. They had a pia- 


nola and a Victor phonograph which 
played such poor selections that I 
felt like running away before the 
end of the very first week of my 
visit. 

It isn’t that I really object to 
either of these machines; like many 
other things, when rightly used, 
they can be of great benefit to man- 
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kind. My nephew, George, is the 
sort of man who says he knows 
nothing about music, but in the 
same breath asserts he knows what 
he likes, — which is quite conclu- 
sive, in his estimation. 

Well, after I had been in the 
house a week I started some reforms 
on my own account, out of sheer 
self-defense; for I am devoted to 
music, and really know a good deal 
about it. In three months I had 
done away with many of the selec- 
tions that were used with the phon- 
ograph and pianola, and had re- 
placed them with things of a much 
better grade. 

Meanwhile I made friends with 
Grace and Harry, the two children, 
and looked after their practice. I 
did that, too, as I said before, in 
self-defense; I could n’t stop in the 
house, and listen to such poor prac- 
ticing as theirs was! You can im- 
prove most things if you put your 
mind to doing it, and it was n’t so 
very long before those children were 
playing their pieces more sanely, 
and not as though they were driving 
three-wheeled chariots over hedge 
fences. They were learning to 
count, to go in one end and come 
out the other; in other words, to do 
reasonably what they attempted. 

I had often wondered what a 
child’s idea of music study really 
is, and I tried to win the confidence 
of these two children sufficiently 
to get at what they thought, first- 
hand. Grace, a pretty child of 
twelve, said things like this: — 

“Oh, yes, I like music, — that is, 
I like to hear other people play. It 
all looks easy enough when they do 
it. So I asked father if I might have 
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piano lessons, because all the chil- 
dren I know have them. He said I 
might, if I would practice enough 
to make it worth while. I did n’t 
know just what practicing meant, 
but I said I would do it. I did n’t 
know I had to be shut up in the par- 
lor all alone, with nobody to speak 
to, for a whole hour every day, — 
no one to tell me whether what I 
was doing was right or wrong. And 
then I had to play those horrid 
scales and finger exercises. I always 
thought when I took music lessons 
I should play pieces. But I did n’t 
have a piece right away, and the 
beginning part is so stupid. I was 
never told why I had to play finger 
exercises and scales, or what they 
were for. 

‘After I had had lessons only 
just a little while, father asked me 
to play a piece, and seemed so sur- 


prised and- disappointed because I 
could n’t that he went off and got a 
pianola, because he said he must 


have some music in the house. 
When the pianola can play such 
fine music, what is the use of my 
working over my music? I just 
thought I would n’t practice so 
much, for no one would ask me to 
play. Sol used to take a story book 
with me to the piano, and just make 
my fingers go up and down a little, 
while I was reading. 

“Once in a while mother would 
ask me to play,— when people 
came to the house, — and then I 
would get such a fright. I would 
make all kinds of excuses, run and 
hide so they could n’t find me, cut 
my finger, or do something so I 
really could n’t play. I think father 
was ready to give up with me; I 
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heard him tell mother he was n’t 
willing to pay exorbitant music bills 
for me unless I would amount to 
something. I really did n’t want to 
stop, because I rather liked the 
pieces, — if only I did n’t have to 
practice the exercises. 

“Then you came, Uncle Gerald, 
and I saw you could play beauti- 
fully and knew lots about music. 
You explained what some of the 
things meant, and why I had to 
practice exercises, and what each 
one was for, and you made me 
count. I really hated to do that, 
and if I had n’t liked you so much I 
would n’t have done it, even for 
you. But I can see it helps my 
pieces, and that they go better now. 
I don’t feel half so scared about play- 
ing them for you as I did at first. 
And I can even be told by father or 
mother that I have to play for some 
one, without running out of the 
room and hiding, or doing anything 
dreadful — so as to escape doing it.” 

The child put her arm around my 
neck, and laid her cheek, that was 
like the velvet heart of a rose, 
against mine. You see I had her 
confidence, even if I did look after 
her practice, require her to count, 
play scales and exercises carefully, 
and do the things she had always 
hated to do. Of course she did n’t 
say all these things at once; I have 
pieced them together from what 
she said at various times. 

With Harry the case was differ- 
ent. I could not get much out of 
him at first, for, boylike, he was 
very reticent about showing his 
feelings. But I gathered in a gen- 
eral way that he hated anything 
whatever that curtailed his play- 
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time. Of course he hated music 
more than anything, for his prac- 
tice time came just at the hour when 
his chums went out to play. No one 
looked after him, except to appoint 
the daily half-hour which he was to 
spend in the deserted parlor. He 
was making no headway at all when 
I arrived on the scene, though I 
think he was fonder of music than 
Grace was. He liked to listen to it, 
but thought piano-playing belonged 
to girls and not to boys. When his 
sister began her lessons he made all 
manner of fun of her because she 
had to practice: he was glad he 
was n’t a girl, for he would n’t do 
that. His triumph, however, was 
short-lived, for his father decided 
to have him begin-music also. Of 
course he rebelled, and tried to get 
out of all the practice he could, and 
of course he did almost nothing 
when he was at the piano anyway. 
Things have improved a good 
deal since I came here, and ven- 
tured to try to help. The children 
practice more intelligently, and, 
best of all, seem to like it better. 
But all this has set me thinking 
about the problem of music study 
in American homes. How is it to be 
managed? From my present point 
of view it seems to me the greatest 
needs are good parents and good 
teachers, combined. Parents ought 
to take pains to inform themselves 
as to what musical education in- 
cludes, what are the best methods, 


the most logical and up-to-date 


ways of doing things. All things 
progress in these days, and so must 
the manner of imparting musical 
instruction. We are abreast of the 
tide in most things here in America, 
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and I believe we are ahead in this 
matter of teaching music. I think 
the people have been hoodwinked 
long enough about these things. 
Long ago, before we had any musi- 
cal standing, it may have been true 
that the best teachers always came 
from Europe. That’s all changed 
now. 

However, the best teachers don’t 
go around knocking at your doors; 
you have to hunt them up. That’s 
your province — as parents. 

I repeat, there are plenty of good 
teachers in this country to-day; but 
I’m sure I’m right in thinking it’s 
the combination of intelligent par- 
ents and good teachers that makes 
intelligent and interested pupils and 
effective players. 

I’ve been thinking about a niece 
of mine who lives here in the city, 
and who has asked me to come and 
visit her. I have been so taken up 
with the phases of life at my neph- 
ew’s that I have almost forgotten 
about my niece; indeed, I have n’t 
even called. She has several young 
daughters. I suppose some of those 
girls take music lessons, for I re- 
member that Mary, my niece, in her 
younger days used to play very well. 
I think I shall go and look them 
up; perhaps I shall see another 


phase of “‘music in the home.” 


PLEASURE IN LITTLE THINGS 


Question No. 4, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for January, 1915, reads as follows: 
**How can children best be taught to take 
pleasure in little things?” 


Teacu the children that many great 
pleasures are dependent on little 
things. I used to take a large 
composite flower and, showing it 
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through a magnifying glass, prove 
how the beauty of the whole was 
made from the numerous little 
flowerets. Explain how all the little 
acts of kindness and thoughtfulness 
make up the sum of happiness. 
A. W., 
Ware, Mass. 


By making the most of what is at 
hand. Do not in their presence wish 
for more or better things. We think 
that little walks in the country, to 
explore and study nature, help our 
little ones to see and enjoy the little 
things of life. 


Lf. 
Bath, N.Y. 


They should be taught to be con- 
tented with their lot, and that 
“from little acorns big oaks grow.” 

A SuBSCRIBER, 


Baltimore, Md. 


THE ONLY BROTHER 


Question No. 6, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for January, 1915, reads as follows: 
“How can a boy of eight, the only boy in a 
family containing four girls older than 
himself, be brought up to be manly?” 


Tuis question, it seems, was meant 
for me. Our family was just like the 
above, I being the youngest girl. 
Brother was, of course, “Baby 
Brother” to us all for some time; 
but as he grew older my parents 
impressed it upon his mind that he 
being their only man, it was his 
duty to look out for the girls, etc. 
He took these things to heart, and 
performed histasks manfully. Even 
to this day, although we girls are 
all married, and live in different 
parts of the United States, we, one 
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and all, look to our “ Baby Brother” 
for advice. A. G. M., 
Virginia, Minn. 


I am trying to teach my boy of 
eight that, as he grows in years, he 
must grow more manly. With his 
first new coat, of which he is so 
proud, —I say that with it gocertain 
manly duties. For instance, a boy 
with. a new coat ought to sit up 
straighter, and, since he looks more 
manly, be more manly. 

A SuBScCRIBER., 
Lexington, Va. 


In my own family we have that 
same case. My brother is manly, 
and very popular in high school. 
Perhaps he followed our advice, and 
looked up to us for guidance; or else 
he is manly because it is the only 
thing to be. Anyway, I know he is, 
but can’t think of any particular 
things that were done to accomplish 
this. Mrs. L. V. B., 

Lockport, N.Y. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
CHAPERON 


Question No. 4, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for December, 1914, reads as follows: 
“*How can the reason for a chaperon — on 
the occasion of parties, visits to the theater, 
etc.,— best be explained to boys and girls of 
high-school age?” 

Tue chaperon acts as a guard; 
no outsider will be likely to ad- 
dress a girl accompanied by a 
chaperon, and so, many unpleasant- 
nesses are avoided, as well as real 
dangers. The girls will easily see 
this. The boys know in their own 
hearts that they are more particular 
as to their behavior if an older lady 
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is present, and are not so likely to 


become noisy or boisterous, as if . 


they were with girls of their own 
age, alone. 
Mrs. I. F. Terry, 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta, Can. 


Boys and girls of high-school age 
are impulsive, and are often led to 
doimprudent things, and achaperon 
will save them from criticism. 

A SusBscrisBer, 
Berlin, N.H. 


By explaining that often the wis- 
dom, judgment, and experience of 
an elder might be required. In case 
of accident, fire, panic, or sudden 
illness, boys and girls of that age 
are not expected to be able to see 
just what is needed, and to do it, 
under all conditions and circum- 
stances. 


Mary C. GELINo, 
Kankakee, Il. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS FOR 
MARCH 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have an opinion on 
any question, give it fully and freely. If you 
have bad any experience that would be valuable 
to other subscribers, please state it briefly and 
in the simplest possible way. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. It is not necessary to repeat the ques- 
tions, but number your answers to-correspond 
with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet ; and 
to mention:whether you wish your answers, if 
printed, to be unsigned, or signed with your 
initials, or signed with your fullname. Address 
all communications to the Eprror or THE Home 
Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


I. 


. How can 


How can a boy of eight who 
seems to have no mathemat- 
ical faculty, be taught arith- 
metic? 


. How can children best be 


taught to take good care of 
their books; that is, not to tear 
them, mark them unnecessarily, 
or in other ways maltreat 
them? 


. How can a girl of fourteen who 


finds routine and regularity 
very irksome, best be helped 
to enjoy rather than to dislike 
“doing the same thing over and 
over again day after day”? 
three boys from 
twelve to fifteen, who are ex- 
posed to the temptation to 
smoke cigarettes, best be helped 
to resist that temptation? 


. How can a mother of two chil- 


dren, aged three and five, living 
on a farm and doing all her own 
work, best keep herself from 
“getting in a rut?” 


. How can school children best 


be taught “not to work for 
marks’? 


. How can a girl of ten who does 


not seek the companionship 
of other children, perferring to 
read, sew, and otherwise amuse 
herself alone, be taught the 
importance of friends? 


. How can a very strong-willed 


child best be managed? 


. How can a boy of fifteen much” 


interested in politics best be 
instructed in such matters? 


. How can a successful business 


man, upon whose valuable time 
many demands are made, find 
leisure for reading good books? 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Brave Little Holland, and What She 
Taught Us 


By William Elliot Griffis, L.H.D. 


WE read with a new and especial interest at 
this time the revised edition of Dr. Griffis’s 
story of Brave Little Holland, which was to 
our forefathers the great example of our 
Republic. Out of the relics of a world that 
has passed away, found in a fairy story, a 
picture museum, history, or traits of scat- 
tered descendants, Dr. Griffis delights to 
build the story of our far distant ancestors. 
Dead centuries become a picture with all 
the details of social, religious, and economic 
life. Dr. Griffis unfolds the life of the Pil- 
grims in Holland; and tells how amid power- 
ful neighbors a people, patient and serious 
through struggles with the sea, “made a 
garden glorified in art out of a mud-hole”’; 
how through military strength or natural 
resources, Holland held her principles, led 
the world to religious liberty, and became 
the source of so much that we call American. 


a Fo 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25.) 


Saturday’s Child 
By Kathleen Norris 


THREE distinct sides of American life, pov- 
erty, wealth, and service, with the joys and 
sorrows, temptations, and compensations of 
each, and the reaction of each upon the 
development of a human soul, are sympa- 
thetically pictured in this graphic story. 
Susan Brown accepts her destiny with ex- 
traordinary indifference to discomforts, — 
one-half a third-floor bedroom at her aunt’s 
boarding-house and a precarious position in 
the office of a wholesale drug firm. She bub- 
bles and sparkles with content, until Peter 
Coleman, true characterization of his type 
of aimless heir, appears. As companion to 
the spoiled Emily, Susan enters a world 
using another language, governed by a new 
code, measured by a standard for which her 
old moral yardstick is apparently useless. 


How nearly lost is the battle between her 
old conscience and the new standard, only 
Billy knows; Billy always understands, and 
through him Susan-finds safety, service, 
and happiness. 

The stage seems a bit crowded with char- 
acters, yet each remains individually dis- 
tinct. There seems not to be one we could 
spare from this remarkable story, so faith- 
fully true to life in smallest detail. 


a. FP. S 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net.) 


Mothers and Children 
By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


TueseE chapters are the simple reflections of 
a mother, struggling to adjust her life to 
the lives of her children, who gives us the 
logic of practical experience in innumerable 
problems. The book has nothing to do with 
educational questions, but deals with par- 
ental expedients for home use where naugh- 
tiness is usually translated “‘ inconvenience 


.togrown-ups.” A sliding scale of obedience 


is recommended since the child is to submit, 
not to us but through us to the principle of 
right or order. Attention is called to the 
value of moral thermometers (for testing 
wrongdoing) in promoting harmony in the 
home. Mrs. Fisher urges the cultivation by 
parents of the scientific spirit of observation, 
in order to base conclusions on facts as 
they are, not on prejudices with which par- 
ents are obsessed, — that they may know 
the child as he zs, not as they wish him to be. 
Like Pollyanna, Mrs. Fisher pleads for more 
time “uninfringed upon by definite engage- 
ments,” for the American child to “just 
grow.” 

Fathers as well as mothers may find food 
for thought in the splendid chapter on 
“Discarding the Pretense of Omniscience.” 
Decent fairness in all our relations with 
children is the very breath of this helpful, 
human book which every mother, and 
father too, will find of vital interest. o 
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HOME PROGRESS 


Bambi 
By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


Bamsi is an enigma to her father, the pre- 
occupied professor, from the first, to her 
husband always, and to the reader to the 
end of the last chapter; but that is because 
Bambi insists upon just being herself and 
therefore unlike any one else. She is re- 
freshing. “‘What did you expect me to do 
when I grew up?” asks the extraordinary 
Bambi when her father objects to her 
espousing poetic, penniless Jarvis Jocelyn, 
handsome, healthy, of good blood and de- 
cent habits, in whom she believes and who 
apparently needs looking after. To ab- 
sorbedly selfish Jarvis life is foolishness; to 
Bambi it is ecstasy. His visionary plays do 
not fit the commercial standards of the 
times, and Bambi is of necessity inspired 
to enter secretly the world of realism. Jar- 
vis discovers man one night in the waste 
products of democracy on the park benches, 
and finds himself. 

How piqued, angry Bambi tries to pun- 
ish him, and finds the fruits of success bitter, 
and how there is “‘some sho’ ’nuff lovin’ at 
las’,” as faithful Ardelia says, make a most 
unusual, and very diverting tale. 

ae, we: 


(Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 net.) * 


What is it to be Educated? 
By C. Hanford Henderson 


No subject is more interesting than the 
education of children, unless it be the ques- 
tion of what constitutes an education, 
which Mr. Henderson here discusses so 
enthusiastically and so exhaustively. Par- 
ents and educators will find many valuable 
suggestions, much inspiration, and also 
some things to wonder about in certain of 
Mr. Henderson’s unpedagogical theories 
and extraordinary practices, evolved from 
the experiences of seventeen summers in a 
boys’ camp. Few parents could if they’ 
would satisfy all the conditions essential to 
just such an ideal of education; but any 

arent can utilize certain of its principles. 
Mr. Henderson’s theory is that we ought 
not, primarily, to concern ourselves with 
the intellectual development of children, 
but “accept the inevitable intellectual de- 
velopment which accompanies the develop- 
ment of spirit and body, as a valuable by- 

roduct.” To imbue the boy with the social 
idea that welfare is not an individual mat- 
ter, and to make him so big in spirit that he 


is unconscious of self, is the most important 
thing. For the first fourteen years of a boy’s 
life Mr. Henderson would strive for cer- 
tain essential spiritual qualities and bodily 
accomplishments, which he places above 
even the knowledge of reading or writing. 


.-<. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.) 


The Young Woman Worker 
By Mary A. Laselle 


WE have heard so much of wages, condi- 
tions, and homes in relation to the working- 
girl, it is expedient to have one’s attention 
focused upon the factor of personality in 
the worker herself as an economic asset. 
Through instances of actual experience the 
author shows the value of good manners in 
business, at home, in public, and in society; 
and gives glaring examples of the disadvan- 
tages of thoughtless, tactless personality in 
business, and of exaggerated forms of speech 
or expression in society. Miss Laselle would 
convince the worker that courtesy is the 
cheapest thing in the world, and goes the 
farthest. Whether discussing the working- 
girl’s health, dress, friends, habits, or aims, 
the value of being instead of doing is empha- 
sized. 


(The Pilgrim Press. $1.00 net.) 


Good Stories for Great Holidays 
By Frances Jenkins Olcott 


From myth, legend, history, quaint folk- 
lore, and modern sources, the author has 
collected one hundred and twenty stories 
adaptable to our various American holidays. 
Everything that the heart of a wholesome 
child could wish is here. Some are rewritten 
or condensed, but most of them are in the 
original form. Miss Olcott has in mind the 
need of stories to tell children in the grades, 
and in the list of collateral reading she has 
indicated the grades for which each story is 
suitable. Busy mothers and teachers who 
are used to hunting for the proper story for 
the occasion will fully appreciate the suB- 
ject index, and the author index, which 
make this splendid book so readily efficient 
not only for any special holiday, but for 
all the days of the year. 

The book is most attractively bound and 


A? & 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00 net.) 
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Through instances of actual experience the 
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the occasion will fully appreciate the sub- 
ject index, and the author index, which 
make this splendid book so readily efficient 
not only for any special holiday, but for 
all the days of the year. 
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_ “As bewitching as a novel 
As illuminating as an artistic moving picture 
As graphic as a masterpiece ”’ 


THE WORLD'S STORY 


From the Journal of Education, Boston 


HE entire plan and scope of education is changing 
as rapidly as is aerial navigation, or means of 
communicating thought. . . . The school, college and 
university had the conceit for centuries that they were 
a message to the student and that education consisted in 
coming into possession of the message. Now for the 
first time we are learning that education has to do with 
what students learn and not with what they are taught, with 
how they learn and not with how they are taught, except 
so far as they are taught to learn for themselves... . 
The first real vision of the new education through the 
acquiring of a lot of vital information through reveling 
in story, song and art is “The World’s Story,” as Messrs. 
Houghton Mifflin Company have given it to the world in 
a sort of rainbow halo which indicates that the terrors of 
the scholastic storm are over and a new reign of fair 
weather is at hand educationally. 

Here are thirteen volumes as bewitching as a 
novel, as illuminating as an artistic moving pic- 
ture, as graphic as a masterpiece, and all of ‘‘ The 
World’s Story” is gathered as in a Claude Loraine glass 
in a fourteenth volume that has everything from every- 
where and always so grouped that you cannot help 
seeing and understanding. These fourteen volumes are 
new in inception, masterful in their evolution, and bril- 
liant in presentation. Here in ‘The World’s Story,”’ is 
something better than any encyclopaedia, better 
than an historical novel, better than a treatise on 
science or art, economics or sociology, so far as a 
treasure house of general information for everybody, 
everywhere and anywhere is needed by those who would 
be scholarly in an age that thrills with life. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


The Riverside Press 


BOSTON Cambridge, Mass. 


NEW YORK 
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A Book all Nature Lovers will Treasure 


OUR FRIEND 
JOHN BURROUCHS 


By Dr. Clara Barrus 





“One will wander lovingly through the pages of this beautiful and de- 
lightful volume, that tells us so much about the poet naturalist — our 
John Burroughs.” — Los Angeles Times. 

“Dr. Barrus has done a service to the multitude of admirers of John 
Burroughs by making accessible during his lifetime a great deal of auto- 
biographical material and of very pleasant reminiscence. . . . An unusually 
pleasant book to read.” — Churchman. 

“The book should serve a good purpose in making known to many the 
sane philosophy and the simple common sense of one of our greatest 
American writers about nature and birds.’’—— San Francisco Chronicle. 


Richly illustrated from fresh portraits of Mr. Burroughs and his homes and haunts. 
$2.00 net. Postage extra. 


Boston Houghton Mifflin Company New York 
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A BIRD BOOK HAVING THE ENDORSEMENT OF THE BURROUGHS NA- 
TURE CLUB AND THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


Methods of Attracting Birds 


By GILBERT H. TRAFTON 


A practical hand-book, showing how to make and set up bird houses of different types, feeding 
boxes, baths, cat-guards, and various apparatus for sheltering bird life. 


An invaluable manual for the amateur. School children can put its ideas into practice. Teach- 
ers will find it suggestive when applied to manual training. Bird lovers follow its methods in 
bringing birds about the home. 


“The book abounds in suggestions and con- “Those who want the pleasure of bird com- 
tains numerous records of value as contribu- pany and are unfamiliar with the best methods 
tions to natural history.”.—Journal of Maine Orni- _ of attracting the wild birds will find this book 
thological Society. invaluable.”’—Ohio Audubon Society. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM JOHN BURROUGHS 


“T have gone through Mr. Trafton’s book on Methods of Attracting Birds and find that he 
throws abundant light on the problem. With the volume in hand, one need not long hesitate 
how to proceed to draw the birds about his house and grounds.” 





Illustrated. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 


YOU can easily MR. PICKWICK’S 
WIN RECEPTION 


FREE 
one of these PRIZES Many persons have spent hours in studying 


this unique and intensely interesting engrav- 

ing, which represents the principal-charac- 
Shakespeare’s Works, 6 volumes ters in Dickens, passing in review before 
Mr. Pickwick. It is a fine test of one’s 
knowledge of Dickens to identify the many 
pe characters in this picture. 
Bret Harte’s Selected Writings, 7 volumes For four cents in stamps, covering cost of 
Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales, 5 volumes mailing, we will send this picture free. If 


American Biography, 10 volumes you want it fill out the enclosed coupon with 
your name and address and mail it to us. 


Browning’s Works, 6 volumes 
Tennyson’s Works, 6 volumes 


Foreign Biography, to volumes 
Masterpieces of Art, First Series, 6 volumes HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Masterpieces of Art, Second Series,6volumes Enclosed find four cents in stamps, for which send me a 


ce : copy of Mr. Pickwick’s Reception. Size 9 x 12. 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 6 volumes 


Write for Particulars 


(Our New Library Edition of Dickens’ Works 
is the most complete, best edited and best illustrated 
edition ever published. Send for particulars. 
Houghton Mifflin Company ee eee nn , 

The Riwerside Press HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
: The Riverside Press 
Cambridge, Mass. ¢c ‘ambridge, Mass. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
STANDARD BOOKS for the HOME LIBRARY 


2@™ Select the books in which you are most interested and write us. 


Full descriptive pamphlets will be 


sent by mail immediately. Liberal terms of payment will be quoted on application. 


THE CHILDRENS’ HOUR. The best selection of stories for children. Edited by E 


March Tappan. 


138 full-page illustrations. 


10 volumes. 


THE WORLD’S STORY. The best selection of historical stories, poems, etc. Cove 
all countries and all periods of time. With a comprehensive and accurate outline ¢ 
universal history, giving the causes of the great movements of history, dates, nameg 

Edited by Eva March Tappan. 


etc. 


American Authors 
ALDRICH, THOMAS BAILEY. 


illustrations. 10 volumes. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. The History of the 
United States as seen through the lives of represen- 
tative statesmen. 170 engravings. 32 volumes. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN, SECOND SE- 
RIES. 4 volumes. 


BURROUGHS, JOHN. With 8 full-page pictures 


in colors. go full-page engravings. 15 volumes. 


EMERSON, RALPH WALDO. 55 full-page en- 


gravings. 12 volumes. 
FISKE, JOHN. Historical and Miscellaneous 
Writings. 303 full-page engravings. 24 volumes. ~ 
Historical or Miscellaneous Writings separately, 
each 12 volumes. 


HARTE, BRET. 


volumes. 


HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL. 


engravings. 22 volumes. 


HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL. 78 full-page 


engravings. 13 volumes. 


LONGFELLOW, HENRY WADSWORTH. 
75 full-page engravings. 11 volumes. 


LOWELL, JAMES RUSSELL. With Lowell’s 
Letters. 86 full-page engravings. 16 volumes. 


50 full-page 


127 full-page engravings. 20 


139 full-page 


172 full-page illustrations. 14 volumes. 


THOREAU, HENRY DAVID. 
ings, including the Journal. 
gravures. 20 volumes. 

WHITTIER, JOHN GREENLEAF. 
page engravings. 7 volumes. 

British Authors 

DICKENS, CHARLES. With Letters, Speeches 


Poems, Plays, Biography, Memoirs of Illustrato 
Introductions by Edwin P. Whipple and Horace 
Scudder, and the Dickens Dictionary. 648 full-pag 
engravings. 32 volumes. 

ELIOT, GEORGE. 


volumes. 

MACAULAY, THOMAS BABINGTON. In 
cluding the History of England, Essays, Speeche 
Poems, etc. 100 full-page engravings. 20 volume 


SCOTT, SIR WALTER. Novels and Poem 
300 full-page engravings. 50 volumes. 
THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
122 full-page engravings on Japan paper, and ove 
1600 text illustrations. 22 volumes. 
The Series of Four Sets, complete, 2835 illustr 
tions, 129 volumes. 


WARD, MRS. HUMPHRY. 8, full-page engra 


ings. 16 volumes. 


WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM. 60 full-page en 


gravings. 10 volumes. 


Complete Wri 
100 full-page photo 


52 ful 


165 full-page engravings. 2 
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